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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
CORRECT SPACING. 
BY ALFRED PYE. 

NE of the most important, and yet often one of the 
CO) most neglected acquirements of a compositor, is 
the knowledge and practice of correct spacing. Too 
many sacrifice good spacing to speed in composition, 
ind while they are able to claw up several hundred ems 
per hour, with a creditably clean proof otherwise, the 
spacing of their work will not bear critical inspection. 
Instead of dividing the space equally between words, 
with a due regard to whether the matter is solid or 
leaded, the main object would seem to be to fill out the 
line with the least trouble, and en quads, three, four and 
five em spaces are thrown in indiscriminately, with the 
result mentioned. Nothing offends the eye of the care- 
ful printer so much as a page or a column of improperly 
spaced matter. 

So far as the writer’s experience has gone, the average 
compositor does not seem to comprehend that different 
spacing is needed on various kinds of work. He evi- 
dently has the opinion that one style of spacing will do 
for every description of work, whether solid, leaded, or 
and whether the type is ‘‘fat” or 
The 


double leaded ; 
“lean” no variation can be made. 
space between each word” is his religion, and any 


‘* three-em 


attempt to make him think otherwise is rank heresy, 
except when the words fail to fill a line, and then an 
extra three-em space is thrown in between a few of the 
words to make the measure complete. 

A great deal of this carelessness in spacing is, no 
doubt, due to insufficient instruction at the outset of 
the compositor’s career. The young aspirant having 
‘learned his boxes,” a stick is put into his hand, and he 
is shown how to pick up type. If his proof is free from 
literals and he leaves no ‘‘ outs,” he is considered to 
know enough to set type when needed, and is allowed to 
yo on in his own way. If it is a newspaper office in 
which he is learning his business, his matter will pass the 
proofreader, and he thinks he has mastered the whole 
art and mystery of printing. In course of time he will 
leave the office where he has obtained the rudiments of 





his education, and go into a good book printing office, 
where he speedily finds that his style of spacing type is 
not quite so correct as it should be; and in consequence 
his proofs have a foul appearance. 

The following simple rules in regard to spacing 
should be graven on the mind of every compositor who 
aspires to do good work : 

1. Space words and lines even/y, no matter what type 
is used, nor whether matter is leaded or solid. 

2. Space wider on /eaded matter than on solid, and 
more open on ‘* fat” type than on ‘‘lean.” 

3. Space more open on wide measures than on nar 
row, avoiding divisions of words as much as possible. 

Of course, objections will arise in opposition to 
these rules. The types will sometimes refuse to ‘‘come 
right,” and lines which should be widely spaced must be 
condensed, or words which ought to be turned over will 
have to be divided ; but in the majority of instances a 
little careful manipulation of the types will overcome all 
difficulties. 

Thus far our remarks have had reference to book 
compositors. On newspapers, whether city or country, 
appearance is often sacrificed to speed, and good spacing 
is not looked for or insisted upon. And here, by way 
of digression, we venture to make the statement that our 
brothers, the book compositors, are not altogether fairly 
treated by the unions in regard to remuneration for their 
services. ‘They are expected to do better work than the 
newspaper compositors, yet, in every instance, the scale 
for book composition is lower than for newspapers. — It 
may be argued that the newsman receives the higher pay 
by reason of being compelled to work at night, while 
the bookman works by day; but against this argument 
may be cited the fact that about one-third of the time a 
bookman should be at work he is idle, because there is 
nothing for him to do, while the newsman’s occupation 
is steady the year round, barring such times as he feels 
like laying off for the benefit of the poor ‘ sub.” 

We will now turn our attention for a little while to 
the job compositor. He is a favored individual, in that 
he is not dependent upon the number of ems he sets for 


his remuneration ; but oftentimes his conduct is just as 
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reprehensible, if not more so, in regard to spacing, than 
that of his brother, the book compositor. ‘There is 
more reason for him to pay greater attention to spacing, 
for the varied character of the types he handles— skele- 
ton, condensed, medium, round and extended—each 
needs different treatment from the other. The correct 
spacing between words set in a gothic type would not be 
suited to either a skeleton antique or an extended 
antique ; in the one a four-em space of its body would 
be sufficient, in the other an em quad would be scarcely 
enough. A great deal of judgment needs to be exercised 
in spacing job type, more than even many job composi- 
tors think. It is not only between words that spacing 
needs attention, but the Ze¢¢ers often need spacing also, 
the shape of the letter compelling it in order to obtain 
a uniform appearance. ‘Take, for example, these two 

WAVY LINES. the word 
’ appear to be set closer to each other than those 


words : The letters in 
‘*Jines’ 
in the word ‘‘wavy,” yet each are set as close as the 
type will admit. to 
balance each other in regard to spacing, it would be 
necessary, in almost any kind of job type, to put a hair 


space or a card or lead between each letter in the second 


In order make the two words 


word. Similar instances occur in almost every job that 
is set, and constant vigilance is necessary on the part of 
the compositor to make his work uniformly and evenly 
spaced. Many of the lower case letters, even, of the 
later job faces, are so cut and fitted by the typefounders 
that it is necessary to use hair spaces or cardboard to 
preserve uniformity in their appearance. 

Spacing between lines is a very important part of the 
job compositor’s work. Several lines of type crowded 
together into a small space will look bad, if they are not 
altogether unreadable ; yet the same lines opened out, 
with the proper amount of space between them, may 
make a first-class job. Some old printers have been 
heard to declare that ‘‘more depended on the spacing 
of the lines than on the character of the type used” for 
effective appearance, and in many cases they are not far 
wrong. ‘Too close spacing or two wide spacing between 
lines are both bad, nothing being more offensive to the 
eye than to see a few lines of type so widely separated 
that a buggy could be driven between them, or so close 
to each other that it is hard to determine whether they 
are separated at all. 

A thorough knowledge of what constitutes correct 
spacing can only come by close observation and con- 
stant practice, coupled with the ability to discern the 
fitness of things. ‘There is as much connection between 
the use of good display type and correct spacing in com- 
position as there is between time and tune in music ; in 
the first instance one without the other conveys a false 
impression to the eye; in the second, the ear is capti- 
vated by a combination of the two, while the absence of 
either strikes harshly upon the sensibilities of the hearer. 
If compositors, both job and book, would devote a little 
more time to the subject of correct spacing, they would 


be amply rewarded by the greatly improved appearance 


of their work. 
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QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE, 
USINESS for THe INLAND PRINTER required my 
visiting the government printing office. As almost 
everybody knows it is in the classic portion of Washing- 
ton euphoniously denominated ‘‘Swampoodle.” The 
locality is undesirable and has the reputation of being 
unhealthy. The building—a patched-up concern—is 
unfitted for and inadequate to the vast amount of 
work required to be done; and in case of fire would, 
to an almost certainty, prove the funeral pyre of helpless 
hundreds. 

The words ‘‘representing THE INLAND PRINTER,’ 
proved talismanic. With little of delay we were received 
by General Palmer, and we shall be strangely mistaken 
if he does not prove his right to the title while com- 
manding his force of twenty-three hundred, rank and file. 
We were listened to in a quiet, courteous and dignified 
manner and given the information desired. 

The character of ‘‘the patientist man on earth,” as 
given to the great martyr to boils when she saw ‘job 
staring her in the face at every turn, is well 
deserved by the new public printer. One more blessed 
with equanimity cannot be found in Washington. With 
the most unflinching politeness General Palmer listens to 


” 


printing 


the impatience of political place-seekers and tales of 
penury and woe. Every visitor remarks this and leaves 
his presence to speak words of admiration and praise. 

We assuredly did, and with all ambition to be the 
public printer of the United States forever effectually 
squelched ; and we were more than ever convinced that 
the salary paid for the responsibility, the arduous duties, 
the mental strain and physical wear and the services of 
a perfect craftsman, scholar and gentleman, was paltry in 
the extreme. 

* 

‘¢ Liste” Smirn, the man of all others in the West 
who deserved the title of ‘‘silver-tongued orator,” 
said in a legal argument that ‘‘he had searched the 
revised statutes of Illinois from introduction to appendix 


and could find no law against a man being a fool”’—only 


once 


he put it stronger. 

Is there any against a printer being a gentleman / 
Judging from recent association with many of the craft, 
we are forced to the conclusion that some of the number 
imagined there was such a law, and its provisions sternly 
mandatory. 

What do we mean by gentleman ? 
cation of being above the ‘condition of yeoman,” is 
It matters not now whether he ‘‘ bears arms.”’ 


The old qualifi- 


obsolete. 
Being of ‘gentle and refined manners,” covers all that 
is necessary. High birth is not absolutely essential ; 
education and association is, and very much. Dress, if 
but cleanly and free from rags, matters little. It is the 
soul, not the flesh, that is all important ; the tenderness 


of the feelings of another; the acknowledgment and 





respecting of the rights of another; suavity of speech 
and entire freedom from low, coarse language and 





profanity. Laughter is indeed a ‘‘poor exchange for 
Deity offended.” 

Dryden speaks of ‘‘God Almighty’s gentleman,” and 
such the printer, of all others, should prove himself. 
Before his eyes is ever the experience and wisdom of the 
world ; its bright and shining examples. His every day 
is a lesson enforced of the greatness that comes from 
soodness ; the rewards that follow kindness of heart, 
purity of life, temperance, and living the highest devel- 
opment of manhood. 

There is no excuse for the printer being otherwise 
than a gentleman ; no excuse for ‘‘tough”’-ness, rowdy- 
sm, inebriety or even approximation to depravity. 
ollowing the highest employment he should never belit- 
tle it; never degrade it by speech or action ; should do 
t honor by being honorable ; should exalt it by every 
possible means ; should teach the world the respect due 
it by respecting himself; should always and under all 
circumstances be a gentleman. 

* OK . 
Ss 

30YCOTTING, we had supposed, was opposed to the 
divine, as well as human law—the latter being founded 
ipon the former. It appears, however, that we have 
been laboring under a strange delusion or (which ?) its 
nterpreters upon earth are not unbiased. 

In a late number of a ‘‘religious paper” we read: 
‘Ought we not, as Christian people, give our patronage 
decline to patronize Sunday 


10 those who 


* *K 


* We exhort people to stand by those who have 


papers. 


no dealings with the men who are working hard to secu- 
larize the Lord’s day. * * * We consider it their 
(Christian’s) duty to abstain from advertising in the Sun- 
day newspapers,” and very much more in the same strain. 

Why? 
being done on that day. 
of advertisements on the sabbath—the objection would 


The ostensible reason is because of work 


Were this true—the setting up 


be forcible and valid ; as itis without foundation, in fact, 
it falls to the ground of its own weight. 

ven the most ragged and inky imp of the printing 
office knows that the public is required to furnish ‘copy 
for ads” early on Saturday, and that composition is 
It could 


not be otherwise when the paper goes to press at or near 


finished before the dawning of the sabbath. 


midnight. 

If the objection has any strength it is as against the 
paper published Monday morning ; is without a shadow 
of justice against that of the previous day, as our good 
brothers ought to know, if pausing to think, or if 
ivnorant, become enlightened, and not give to the world 
arguments drawn from such false and ridiculous premises. 
read on the sabbath. 


But the advertisements are 


Does the great offense lie in that? Is that the reason 
why you are running a tilt with ever freshly sharpened 
lances against Sunday papers? Would it not be well for 
you to carefully remove the beam from your own eyes 
before magnifying the mote in others into mountains ? 
The paper from which the above quotations were 
made (and intended especially for sabbath reading) con- 


lained four pages of advertisements, and about as secular as 
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could be found. Were these not to be read on Sunday ? 
Are your readers, dear religious press, educated to so 
high a plane that their eyes will not rest (on the sab- 
bath) upon such offensive things? If in danger of con- 
tamination from reading them in other papers why not 
in yours, and, if so, why do you publish them ? 

The entire argument smacks strongly of boycotting. 
It is either the output of unpardonable ignorance or 
gross misrepresentation and intolerance. Wanting the 
essential element of: truth it will be of none effect upon 
the minds of sensible people, no matter how much they 
endeavor to keep the sabbath holy and revere the les 


sons taught by the Great Master. 
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THE OFFICE TALKS IT OVER. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER, 

STRANGE quiet filled the place usually so noisy 
A and. bustling. The machines impatiently stood in 
their places, their frames filled with wonder over their 
unwonted inactivity, inquiring of one another the where- 
abouts of the bright but dirty little fellows who daily 
appeased their appetites for paper ; the types whispered 
together in awe-stricken tones, trying to imagine the 
cause of the long absence of their human colaborers ; 
the ill-humored paper-cutter inquired in his most cutting 
tones why his daily feed was so long withheld, and 
curiosity filled the whole atmosphere. ‘The outside door 
finally solved the mystery by saying that there was a 
notice tacked on his breast which he could not read 
because he had not yet succeeded in getting around in 
front of himself, but since it was the sheriff who put it 
there, he could guess pretty well what it meant. ‘Then 
all fell to wondering what had brought the sheriff to their 
busy place which had seemed so prosperous. 

“<T could tell you some reasons,” spoke up the Desk 
in the counting room, ‘‘ you ought to have heard some 
of the estimates that were given over me. So much 
reckless guesswork made me sick; actually, the old 
proprietor never could stick to a price, even when by 
some fool luck he got it about right; just let the cus- 
tomer object a little, and down came the price, some 
times to scarcely half the first bid. I don’t believe he 
ever knew exactly what was a fair price, but sized up the 
customer, shut his eyes mentally, and made a guess, hit 
or miss—usually miss. Only let the customer say, 
‘Jones will do it for so and so,’ and down came the 
figures a little below Jones, without ever stopping to 
figure whether Jones had not made a mistake or whether 
Why, 


it actually got so bad that customers would not take the 


there was any money in the work at Jones’ price. 


first price at all, for they knew they could ‘sheeney’ it 
down by waiting.” 

‘“¢T could have told him some important things,” 
Half 


an hour with me would have taught him that the expenses 


interrupted the Ledger, ‘‘but he never inquired. 


of running his business (aside from pay-roll) averaged 
nearly 20 per cent of the gross amount, hence that per 
cent ought to be added to the cost of work before any 
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profit could appear. I could have told him that one 
department has been costing him $30 per week for a 
year — losing that much ; that he is paying the same for 
help that he did a year ago when he was doing half again 
the little me and a careful 


pruning of expenses where I suggested would have helped 


business. A attention to 


tide him over.” 
‘‘T am almost ashamed,” spoke up the Collection 


,00k, 


Account after account against slow or dead-beat firms 


‘to reveal the secrets hid away in my pages. 
who never should have gotten a cent’s worth without 
payment in advance. ‘There are simple ways of learning 
the standing of most strangers, but in his eagerness to 
get business the proprietor took the chances of payment 
and did the work. I could have told him that it is a 
safe rule to ask a deposit with an order from a stranger. 
If the customer is honest he will understand the neces- 
sity of observing safe business rules and will not object ; 
if he does object, especially if he gets angry about it, 
the chances are several to one that it will cost more to 
collect the bill than to do the work. 
take chances is the leak that has sunk many a fine craft, 


and your eyes will be opened in surprise if you will turn 


This readiness to 


to the profit and loss account in the ledger.” 

‘Reckless promises to customers didn’t help him 
any,” chimed in the Counter. ‘I actually felt ashamed 
to hear him promise everything customers asked, when 
he and I both knew positively the promises absolutely 
could not be kept. What he gained by promising work 
on Wednesday that he could not deliver before Satur- 
day, | could not see. The ingenuity with which he 
invented lying excuses was marvelous, and I often 
wondered how his tongue escaped becoming a mass of 
blisters. ‘The result he ought to have foreseen— cus- 
tomers lost all faith in his promises, and took their 
important work elsewhere; many became disgusted and 
left him entirely, taking pains to spread his unsavory 
reputation far and wide among their friends. How much 
better it would have been to be frank and honest in prom- 
ises, even if thereby he did occasionally lose a job!” 
‘“When work was done,” said the Packing Table, 
‘‘it was usually packed and delivered in a shamefully 
Work was never looked through for 


smears and finger-marks went unchal- 


slouchy manner. 
imperfect sheets ; 
lenged ; any old paper was good enough for wrapping, no 
matter whether even clean ; often packages were not even 
tied if the supply of stray string ran short, and by the 
time a careless boy had hugged them against his dirty 
clothes while making the delivery, the bundles were 
likely to be mussed up in style most beautiful to behold. 
Very little things influence customers— neatness in pack- 
ing and delivery give them favorable impressions of the 
work of an establishment. Why don’t printers have 
neat boxes made to deliver ordinary commercial work 
in 
One size for letterheads, another for note, another for 
cost less than 


~the right size to hold five hundred sheets of a kind ? 


cards and so on. ‘The boxes would 


2 cents apiece ; they would be a convenience to customers 
in keeping his stationery clean, and they could be nicely 
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and profitably used by the printer for advertising his 
business.”’ 

“¢Tf you want to know where lots of the money has 
gone,” said the Stock Shelves, ‘just rummage through 
our recesses a little while. A deal of capital that was 
needed to use in the business is tied up here in stock 
that never should have been bought, even if it was a 
bargain. ‘Time and again full sheets have been cut up 
for work when a little search would have discovered rem- 
nants which would have answered the purpose exactly. 
When the pile of pieces got so large as to be in the way, 
into the old paper sack this was thrown and carted away. 
Had they been carefully tied up, marked with the num- 
ber of sheets and quality and laid out on a table in plain 
sight, many a good dollar might have been saved. Then 


we want to know what a man gains by carrying a large 


_stock of paper year after year, at heavy expense for 








interest, insurance and waste, saying nothing of the risk, 
when the paper dealers will carry it for him at a small 
advance in price and supply any kind and quality and 
amount just when he wants it, at no risk or expense to 
the buyer?” 

‘¢T helped bring on the misfortune, I am sure,” broke 
**] had not been here a week 
wrue; a 


in the New Cylinder. 
before I saw I was not an absolute necessity. 
came handy for large forms occasionally, but the office 
could have gotten along very well without me. It is easy 
enough to see that the proprietor’s ambition and anxiety 
to get on fast, coupled with the ‘accommodation’ 
offered by dealers, led him to involve himself heavily 
for material he had no reasonable hope of paying for in 
the time agreed. In these days, when manufacturers are 
pushing sales so hard and offering any terms of settle- 
ment, the way into debt is a smooth and easy slide down, 
but the climb out is cruelly painful in many cases. Had 
he been content to plod along till he had money for new 
material, it would have been different ; as it was, new 
machines required more room, more power, more help 
and more expense in every way, without corresponding 
increase in business. ‘Though he struggled on through 
many anxious days and sleepless nights, tying himself, 
like a galley slave, to the oar, interest and expenses 
slowly and pitilessly ingulfed him in the end.” 

Here the Lead Cutter, the Ink Cabinet, the Hell 
Box, the Broom, the Mallet, the Stone and others made 
a babel of voices as they told of the little leaks they had 
noticed in the office; how dirt and confusion reigned 
everywhere ; how sorts were scattered and lost, valuable 
material carelessly destroyed, inks wasted and thrown 
away, and none of that careful supervision exercised 
which ought to have prevented most of the reckless 
waste which characterized the workrooms. <A _ careless 
employer had bred carelessness in employés and brought 
upon his own head the results of the combined careless 
ness of them all. 

When the sheriff entered to complete his unpleasant 
task, all was silent again; but sad nods of silent sym- 
pathy passed around as each took to heart the lesson of 


their employer’s experience. 
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ADVERTISING. 

BY SAMUEL G. SLOANE. 
ITH an experience of nearly twenty years, both 
W wie advertisers and as one, I do not deem it ego- 
tism to say I have gained some knowledge of the subject. 
That advertising is a profitable way to spend a part of 
one’s money in business is no longer questioned. The 
That it 
But, were the question 


question now is not, ‘* Does advertising pay ?” 
does is universally conceded. 
asked, ‘‘ Does all advertising. pay?” I should readily 
and positively answer in the negative. Not only does 
much of the advertising done not pay, but quite a 
percentage of it entails absolute loss to the adver- 
tisers. How can this be, may be asked, and I answer 
it can be for almost innumerable reasons—in the lan- 
guage of a threadbare phrase among advertisers, rea- 
sons ‘‘too numerous to mention.” ‘There are almost 
as many means and manners of advertising as there 
are advertisers, and it would be strange indeed did 
A few of 
(1) 
\dvertising at inopportune times and seasons; what 


not some of them fall short of their object. 


the many reasons for failure may here be given: 


good results can be hoped for from running a straw hat 
or gauze underclothing advertisement in the winter time ? 
(2) Using inappropriate vehicles in which to carry the 
advertising ; what good would it do to advertise farm 
implements in a jeweler’s journal? (3) Using methods 
and language not calculated to inspire confidence either 
in the advertiser or the articles advertised ; it is a losing 
policy to advertise a known inferior article as the best in 
the world, or to advertise a good article when it is 
(4) 
it would be 


intended to supply the demand with a poor one. 
\dvertising to a wrong class of readers ; 
in a church 
(5) Adver- 


poor policy to advertise sporting goods 
paper, or church goods in a sporting paper. 
tising spasmodically — ‘‘ by fits and starts”; it nearly 
always proves a losing investment to spend a large sum 
in one issue of an advertising medium, or in one kind of 
advertising, and not follow it up with more; better do 
less at once and make it last longer. (6) Advertising 
too much ; like powder in a gun, only so much will burn 
with effect, the balance is wasted. (7) Advertising too 
little; by using too little powder the missile falls short of 
its mark or fails of the desired effect, and so it is with 
too little advertising. (8) Doing but one kind of adver- 
tising and depending entirely upon that for satisfactory 
results ; the kind of advertising which will reach and 
attract one reader will have no effect whatever upon 
another. (g) Advertising in too many ways ; this is not 
profitable, for doing so frequently prevents any of them 
being rightly or thoroughly done. ‘The reader will bear 
in mind I use the word advertising to cover all means of 
making one’s business known to the ‘‘dear public” 
whom he wishes to serve—such as announcements in 
regular or occasional publications, circulars, posters, 
dodgers, signs, etc. Extremes are hurtful in advertising 


as they are in almost everything else ; the proper thing 


’ 


is the ‘*happy medium,” the ‘‘ golden mean,” as it 
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were; the right thing in the right place, at the right 
time. But how shall we know this happy medium, this 
golden mean? How tell what is the right thing in the 
right place at the right time? ‘These questions are easier 
asked than answered. Only by thoughtful study of the 
subject, a careful survey of the field, a thorough knowl 
edge of the feelings and needs of those whom it is 
desired to reach, as well as a perfect knowledge of the 
things advertised, can an advertiser hope to approach a 
solution of any of these questions. ‘This is knowledge 
which cannot be easily and readily imparted ; one must, 
in a degree, possess the faculties to perceive and grasp 
it from existing conditions at the times necessary for the 
work to be done. 

There is one rule for advertisers to follow which I 
think comes nearer to telling the whole story of success 
ful advertising than any other I know, and this rule I 
here give, and commend its observance by all who are, 
It is this: Advertise 


This 


or expect to become, advertisers. 
what you will do, then do Just what you advertise. 
rule, lived up to strictly, will soon give to your adver 
tisements the weight of the words of an honest and truth 
ful advertiser, and readers will soon come to look for 
your advertisements to learn from them just what they 
can do. Advertisements are read for the information 
they contain; they are regarded as the words of the 
advertiser, and soon give to him a reputation for truth- 
fulness or untruthfulness as his advertisements are truthful 
or untruthful. I admit that advertising is somewhat like 
acting, coloring is necessary to give the words their real 
import, and this the readers allow, but downright mis 
representation inevitably works hurt to the advertiser, 
and there is no excuse whatever for employing it under 
any circumstances. It is the means employed by the 
mountebank to catch the uninformed, and an advertiser 
tries it will soon find himself looked and 


who upon 


classed as such. ‘That trite old adage, ‘* honesty is the 
best policy,” is as preéminently applicable and forcible 
in advertising as in anything else in life. 

Now, regarding what to advertise in, when making 
announcements through regular publications, I would say 
the principle which is a guide in sending out circulars is 
to make 


also a guide to the publications in’ which 


announcements. When sending out circulars they are 
to 


reasons for believing will be interested in and become 


addressed those persons whom the senders have 
purchasers of the articles advertised ; therefore, when 
seeking a publication in which to place an advertisement, 
look for that one which reaches the most people likely to 
be interested in the thing advertised. For those things 
which are of general need and use, the staples of life, I 
should say the regular newspaper is the best possible 
medium in which to advertise. But for those things not 
of general need and use, the trade journal surpasses all 
other vehicles for reaching just the readers wanted. A 
good trade journal (and what trade or profession is 
without one) is a guide and directory of the trade 
for which it is published, and, if its publisher or pub- 


lishers be upright and honorable, it soon becomes a 
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recommendation of the articles advertised in its pages. 
A good trade journal is read with interest and consulted 
It is 


to its trade what the good, honorable newspaper is to the 


by all interested in the particular trade it represents. 


general public, and more, for to it one goes for informa- 
tion in which he is directly and immediately interested, 
and which he cannot obtain elsewhere. About the same 
information can be had from all the regular newspapers 
published in any given locality, but to the trade journal 
alone must one go for certain and reliable information 
concerning his particular trade. Had the regular news- 
paper answered all the needs of the various trades and 
professions, the trade journal would never have been 
born. Just the need for a trade journal is its excuse and 
reason for being, and it has not only come to stay, but 
to expand, improve and change with the needs and 
demands of the times. 

As to the manner of advertising in a trade journal, 
all that applies to any advertising will here apply. No 
one can do successful advertising without giving it proper 
study and attention, and it should be made as much a 
part of the business as the buying and selling of the 
wares. Advertising is the keystone of success and the 
pillar of permanence after success has been achieved. 
Advertising has made many a new business and saved 
many an old one, but it never did either without being 
done properly. I would advise no man to attempt a busi- 
ness without advertising, neither would I advise him to 
attempt advertising without giving the subject careful 
study and due consideration. Placing the seed in the 
ground and then allowing the plant to care for itself is a 
poor way to farm; placing an advertisement in a publi- 
cation and giving it no further thought and attention is 
equally unwise. Put honesty, sense, judgment and busi- 
ness ability into your advertising, and you will find the 
therefrom than from any equivalent 


returns greater 


investment you can make in your business. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO MAKE A SUBSTANTIAL GALLEY RACK 
FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


BY J. B. CALDWELL, 


T is not the intention to interfere with the sale of the 
| improvements in the way of galley racks, that this 
article is written, but to tell our fellow printers, who are 
tired of having their cases covered with galleys, how to 
make a substantial rack, that will hold more galleys and 
cost less than one-half the amount charged for the pat- 
ented article. 

A rack to hold ten single galleys may be made as fol- 
lows: Two pieces tough pine, oak or walnut 1 by 3 by 
36; three cross-pieces, 1 by 3 by 15; twenty Y%-inch 
bolts, 8 inches long, with washers and nuts. Beginning 
3 inches below the top, mark off both long pieces every 


3 inches, to indicate where to bore holes for the bolts. 


Bore these the exact size of the bolts at the angle of the 
lower case. To secure the angle, lay a piece of reglet 
even with and against the end of a lower case, and saw 


off the end perpendicularly. Place this reglet at the side 





side of the piece. You can then mark the angle, or with 
two small tacks fasten this indicator in place for each 
hole. 

Put in the bolts, place the washers and put on the 
nuts until the ends of bolts are even with outside of nuts. 
The heads of the bolts hold the galleys on. 

Nail the cross-pieces to the wall or fasten with screws, 
where they will be perfectly secure. ‘Then fasten the 
upright pieces carefully with two 3-inch screws at each 
junction, and the galley rack is ready for use. 

It might be fastened on the end of a double case 
rack, but a solid wall is safer. Racks may be made to 
The distance apart, 3 
Where 


hold more or less, as desired. 
inches, is sufficient for filled or empty galleys. 
the rack is wanted to empty on or make up from, 6 
inches should be allowed between the rests. 

The bolts cost 60 cents ; the bit, 44-inch, 25 cents ; 
nails and screws, 5 cents. ‘Total cash outlay, go cents. 
We keep a brace and a first-class bucksaw for office use. 
The lumber used we picked up in the office from type 
boxes, etc. Time, two hours. 

A carpenter will do the work in good style for 50 
cents to $1; so the actual outlay for a substantial galley 
rack will not be over $2. 


IMPROVED KNIFE FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 
\ KNIFE especially designed for the use of pressmen in 


cutting out ‘‘ overlays” or ‘¢ underlays” in making 


a form ready is shown in the accompanying illustration. 








DUS’ KNIFE FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


The handle is a piece of tubing with longitudinal slots 
for sliding studs, by means of which the blades in either 
end are moved in or out. One of the blades is sharp- 
ened on its opposite edges in form much to resemble an 
ordinary ink eraser, while the other blade holder has 
pivoted therein a blade sharpened on three sides and 
edges, whereby the blade may be turned and adjusted 
to cut at any desired point and from any of its edges. 


This blade is retained in position when adjusted by a 
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spring pawl made to engage with a ratchet fast on the 
blade or its pivot. The rotatable blade is designed to 
do the general work of the pressman in making forms 
ready, while the other blade may be used exclusively 
for cutting sharp angles or corners. Movable caps are 
provided for covering the ends of the knife, so that it 
may be carried in the pocket, these caps having spring 
catches for engagement with the slotted portions of the 
handle. 

For further information relative to this invention, 
address the patentee, Mr. Louis J. Dus, No. 819 Eighth 
street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. —Scitentific American. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


FACTS AND FANCY. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT MEN, THINGS AND OCCURRENCES 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 

\ FIELD OF OBSERVATION —INSTIGATION ‘‘TO THINK’’—NEW YORK 
CITY THE HARBOR OF GENIUS AND VAGRANT—THE RED, WHITE 
AND BLUE—SOME NEWSPAPER BUILDINGS—AN ARCHITECTURAL 
WONDER ! THE NEW YORK ‘‘ TIMES’’— THE NEW YORK ‘‘ WORLD” 
A JOURNALISTIC WONDER — ITS FORMER AGONY — PECULIAR FEEL- 
ING OF MAN OPPOSITE THE WONDERS OF MECHANISM — ‘‘ FORCE” 

HAUNTING THE MECHANIC 


” 


AND ‘‘ MATTER’ —THE ‘‘ SKELETON 
—‘'MAN AND MACHINE” —A SUCCESSFUL TYPESETTING MA- 
CHINE—LOOK OUT, IS ANY DANGER AHEAD ?—EXCERPT FROM A 
DESCRIPTION —A REVOLUTION IN TYPE COMPOSITION — AN APPEAL 
TO SOCIAL SCIENTISTS—WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE OF THE 
VIEWS— MACHINES ARE A 


FEAR—BRAINS VERSUS 


COMPOSITOR ?— PROGRESS — FALSE 
BLESSING — BEWARE OF UNNECESSARY 


MUSCLE — ‘‘ FACT” NOT ‘‘ FANCY.” 


N the busy life of the great metropolis of the East, 
where one has ample opportunity to meet millionaire 


and vagrant in a dozen specimens—I confess the latter 
predominating in species—within the short radius of a 
block or two, any person possessing but the minutest 
ideas of comparative science cannot help to avail himself 
of various thoughts about men, things and occurrences 
which continually pass before his eyes—actual and 
mental. The queer, untraceable, or, at least, unexplain- 
able mental faculty of the intellect ‘‘to think,” generally 
located among the lobule of the brain, but for all that 
perhaps actually located within the ganglia, further 
below, as far down as the stomach, has nowhere in the 
world more opportunity, more instigation to prove its 
mysterious quality and working powers than in the 
midst of the ever-rushing, ever-pushing, ever-growing 
and ever-destroying, ever-fermenting properties of a 
great city. And among all great cities of the world, 
the city of New York, situate at what may be termed 
the mouth of the Atlantic ocean, where the genius of 
the old continent, as well as the reptile therefrom too 
vile to live, look for first harborage under the protecting 
wings of our colors—by far the most beautiful of all 
the national colors of the world, the red, white and 
blue—the most beautiful flag of the universe, the star- 
spangled banner—is preéminently provided with all the 
material for thoughts that are glorious, heaven-like and 





a 
(979) 


soul-elevating ; as well as grave-like, deep, dark and 
somber. 

It is the ever-renewing quality of nature to produce 
from dust and decay that imparts itself to every success- 
We 


see the immense buildings around the postoffice, built 


ful great enterprise, and which leads to observation. 


upon the ruins of their insignificant ancestors, the palaces 
of the modern newspapers ; the Z77zbune’s steeple-headed 
roof; the beautiful mansion of the New York Staats Zet- 
tung; the imposing, though somewhat time-worn, front 
of the Herald, and, above all, the latest achievement of 
architectural genius, the unique palace of the New York 
Times, with its expression of stern solidity on its beauti- 
ful granite countenance, with its large, curved, stone- 
buried windows, like immense eyes, overlooking Printing 
House Square, trying to penetrate the marble walls of 
the city hall, ever watchful that no ¢adiscretions com- 
mitted within its circumference shall escape its view ; 
a monument of human genius in every respect, from the 
visible granite masses piled up in heights immense before 
the eyes of astounded humanity, to the most secret evo- 
lutions of mental thought born within the bony walls 
surrounding the gray substance of the editor, that is 
the New York Z7mes in its entirety, outward and inward, 
visible and invisible. 

A little further below is the Wor/d wonder. And it is 
a great wonder, even in the world of newspaperdom ; 
where wonders are less scarce than in any other strata 
of human life and doings. We can hardly recollect, or 
better, we can hardly believe the time to have existed, 
when the Wor/d was continuously gaping for wind, not 
‘¢extra pure mountain air—the luxury of the better class 
which is above the struggle for life,” and has a surplus 
to spend to enjoy it—but gaping for everyday, common, 
conditio sine gua non-oxygen necessary to fret a poor and 
painful existence. Which human being can today wit- 
ness the printing of the Sunday edition of this paper 
without that feeling of his own smallness and inferiority 
toward the grandeur and sovereignty of the genius who 
succeeded in creating such work; without that feeling 
which the individual unwillingly always experiences when 
confronted with the enormity of nature’s creations or 


? 


that of human genius and learning. Iam not ‘green’ 
in the business of newspaper publishing -and printing, 
but I confess that many a Saturday night I have traveled 
miles just to stand beside that big press of the New 
York World, with its inexplicable mechanism, in its too 
limited pressroom, opposite the postoffice, and to wonder 
at this wonder of the age. Many a time I have felt that 
peculiarly agreeable sensation one feels when being near 
a great danger and knowing that nothing can happen to 
him ; that sensation which gives birth to a hundred 
thoughts concerning the inferiority and again sovereignty 
of the human being; who, as in this instance, could 
be ground to an unrecognizable mass, from which it 
would be hard to distinguish bone and flesh, much less 
to acknowledge a human being, while his intellect, in 
fact, has made him master over all this huge mass of 
steel and iron; while the thousand and thousand fold 
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stronger power, grumbling and cracking, obeys the press- 
ure of his hand.  <* Kling, kling,” a touch of the spring 
handle, a groan and a rattle and all that huge machinery, 
these thousands of wheels and screws and bolts, perform 
their duty with minute exactness, unconscious of the 
immense power which is emboweled within their body. 
If ever and at any place, it is in such movements and 
here that man feels the superiority of the will power, the 
sovereignty of the human brain over dead force ; the diff- 
It is here, also, 


’ ’ 


erence between ‘‘ force” and ‘‘ matter.’ 
that the ‘‘skeleton,’”” known to the great class of work- 
men as the fear from being pushed off the path of labor 
by newly invented or improved machinery, must fade 
away. A feeling of shame invariably must overcome 
him who for a moment thinks that his place is where 
the machine now stands, and that place is unjustifiably 
filled by the machine, which actually does his labor 
so much better, more exact, quicker. Man is not 
made to do machine work, and wherever such is done 
by man it is on account of some unexplainable reason 
which may have kept the machine from gaining access to 
its rightful place. 

A similar thought possessed me when I read the 
interesting description of a machine which (should we 
deny it?) humanity has expected some years—a_ suc- 
cessful typesetting machine. I have since applied for 
permission to see the machine while working, in order to 
be better capable of expressing an opinion concerning 
the influence this apparently wonderful piece of machin- 
ery will have upon a multitude of people who now fill its 
place, and gain a livelihood by doing its work. At present 
I must limit my observations to the description here, 
and I advise the readers of this article to accept it as 
given from an opinion which doubtless has been more or 
less influenced by parties directly interested in the intro- 
duction of the machine. I do not intend to diminish the 
value of the machine in the least by saying so, but I desire 
the readers of my article to know that whenever I venture 
a definite opinion about a matter, it is my rule to base it 
upon personal experience, and whenever I give a decisive 
view I am ready to bear all responsibility. In matters 
of hearsay I, therefore, recommend, as in this case, 
caution. Owing to the description in the New York 
Tribune, which employs, I believe, forty-three of the 
machines in the composing room, it is the most wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism ever turned out by human genius. 
Well, if it is not, it certainly ought to be, considering the 
time it took, comparatively, to unearth it. 

The following is part of the extensive description of 
the machine (New York Z7rébune, May 19), and may 
serve to show the advantages of it to its owner : 

FIGURES OF EXPENSE AND PROFIT. 

The most accurate idea of the real working of the machines is 
to be gleaned from the actual figures, and these are also interesting 
as showing the costliness of the 7yi/une's experiment. In 1884 
and 1885, when they were not in use, the composing room expenses 
were $73,176.26 and $75,070.16, respectively. In 1886, the year 
of their introduction, these had risen to $86,009.71, and in 1887 
they were still $83,475.37, or in the neighborhood of $10,000 above 


the average of former years. A report for the first week in 
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February, 1888, when eighteen operators were at work, showed an 
average composition of 101,000 ems per man, at an average cost of 
21 cents, the highest amount paid any operator being $46.45, and 
the lowest $9, to a beginner whose proportion was small. For the 
week ending March 28, 1888, twenty-nine operators set an average 
of 86,200 ems, costing an average of 26 cents per thousand. 
During this week the two most expert operators composed a 
number of intricate tables, somewhat reducing the total cost of 
their work. 

During the first week of May, thirty-one operators set 2,777,000 
ems, which cost $656.90. One operator made the especially low 
rate of 13 cents per thousand, two of 16 cents, one of 17 cents, 
and five of 19 cents. In other words, one-third of the total force 
averaged below 20 cents ; yet the whole average was not less than 
23 2-3. cents. Thirty-eight operators set, during the second week 
in October, an average of 104,000 ems each, at an average cost of 
20.2 cents, at which figure, or a little over, it remained until the 
week ending November 14, when thirty-four men set an average 
of 102,000 ems, the cost of which was 19.5 cents per thousand. 
The lowest average during 1888 was that for the week ending 
December 12, when thirty-five operators set an average of 108, 400, 
the average cost per thousand being 18.7 cents. 

Since the beginning of 1889, the ordinary weekly record has 
varied from an average of 116,400 ems set by thirty-one operators 
and costing an average of 17.8 cents to 110,000 ems set by thirty- 
two operators and costing 19.8 cents. A table of corrected ems set 
up by the entire force of thirty-four operators for a period of four 
consecutive weeks in March, shows averages for different men 
ranging from 9% cents to 24,1, cents per thousand. 

Our readers may themselves judge of the value of 


this important invention. If it actually performs the 
work which the Zrzbune’s writer claims for it, then it 
will, without doubt, revolutionize the present system 
of calculating the work of composing—upsetting that 
of the typesetter entirely. There will not be the salt 
in it for the ordinary hand-compositor. It is, therefore, 
time for the brains or heads of unions, ete., for the 
social scientist to investigate the matter while there is 
time, that is, to show, theoretically, some means to 
escape the dilemma. At present, where the composing 
machine is simply a matter of consideration for large 
companies which are able and willing to invest a large 
capital at once in as yet—I earnestly believe so— an 
unapproved piece of machinery in the way of experi- 
menting, is the time to probe and propose. We have 
still the time to make plans and test them, so that we 
may be prepared to disband the large masses of type- 
setters into the right strata and channel in case actual 
This 


invention does not come ‘‘all of a sudden” ; its intro- 


and real trouble should arise for the fraternity. 


duction will not be a surprise; its probable future gen- 
eral adoption must not and cannot be decried as a 
scheme planned by monopoly. We have known of it 
for years ; it has been the object of thought for quite a 
time, and, as it now stands, the problem seems too near 
its successful solution, and, in the Mergenthaler machine, 
has, perhaps, already reached it. Who is to blame if 
serious trouble should arise with the great masses of 
unemployed compositors? On whom can the workman 
who has to earn a living, who must work from morning 
to night to obtain his daily bread, and who has no 
time to spend in thinking over arbitrary means to 
equalize demand and production, rely in this matter ? 


Who should show him the ways and means to get out 








in short, is he whose obligation covers the field of saving 
the honest laborer from starvation, from becoming a 
beggar or a rioter, perhaps a criminal? Now is the 
time for the theorist to propose. Do not let us take 
the matter coolly. ‘There are already forty-three ma- 
chines in working order in one office, substitutes for a 
great number of hands ; how long will it be until many 
more of the other large offices will have their composing 
rooms provided with an equal force of non-striking, 
non-ruling, non-troublesome means for producing type 
composition? Do not allow yourself to be carried away 
and threaten The 


machine is here and has a right to be here, while the 


to stop its adoption by force. 


man who simply fills the place of a machine has no 
right to do so. It would be ridiculous to bar the path 
of progress. 
troubles would lead to nothing but the prison cell. 
It is the age of 


The repetition of Fulton’s well-known 


This is not the age of brute force. 
thought, of enlightenment, and muscle is placed at a 
disadvantage when brought into conflict with the gray 
matter of the brain. There is certainly no immediate 
danger. Our scientists have not yet the cries of starving 
families on their heels, while searching for a solution. 
They can take their ease. But, mind, do not delay it; 
show to the masses dependent upon your theories what 
they are worth. Open the strata through which the 
superfluous ranks of typos may be disbanded when the 
time arrives, in a right, legal order and without harm to 
themselves, without trouble to the ones dependent on 
them, without danger to the community. 

To optimistic natures this call for precaution may 
appear untimely and superfluous. Well, I shall be glad 
if it is only a fancy; only a skeleton whose haunting 
does not amount to much. Very well, but the ‘ Lino- 
type,” as Mr. Mergenthaler named his ingenious machine, 
is no fancy whatever ; it is a fact, and its doing is based 
on figures which need no ‘fancy ” to appear frightfully 
shostlike to the father of a family who is dependent 
upon his so and so many thousand ems a week. Do 
not try to lessen the apparent danger by listening to the 
whispering of evil advisers who may undertake to make 
you believe that the capitalist has no earthly right to 
make use of the machine. Don’t be foolish! ‘The capitalist 
has every right on earth to buy for his dollar what his 
dollar legally can buy; his means are his power, his 
knowledge, his labor. He has a right to use it right- 
fully, and none but an overheated brain will undertake 
to stop him forcibly from making use of his right, as no 
one will have the power to stop the hand compositor to 
make full use of his knowledge wherever ‘there is an 
opportunity, if he should be able to set up a hundred 
thousand ems per hour and the demand would call for it. 
It is in the direction of thought that I can only see a 
avoiding of dangerous Let 
genius meet genius. Why should human skill, human 
brain, after it has been capable of inventing a mechanism 
which deprives so many thousand of human beings of 
their means of existence, not be able to show some way 


possible consequences. 
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in which the maintenance of that number can be amply 
provided for? ‘The introduction of any machine, as 
history proves, has always been an instigation to raise 
that class of men directly influenced by it one step higher 
upon the ladder leading to mental perfection. It was 
always the cause of lifting the weight from the muscles 
and transplanting it to man’s original power— the brain. 
The introduction of improved machinery, in any branch, 
will always exercise an influence upon the elevation of 
the human intellect ; and it is the intellect which entitles 
man to his superior position in the world above the mere 
brute creation or the dead machine. ‘Therefore we must 
recognize the introduction of any machine as a blessing 
to humanity; and it is not this introduction which 
endangers the welfare of a class, but the indolence of 
that class to prepare in time to meet the increased mental 
obligations involved by the introduction of a machine 
and the consequent lack of willingness to give up a 
place which rightfully should be occupied by a piece of 
lifeless mechanism. 

It is frequently hard to make people believe in this 
theory ; stillit has practically been approved by historical 
facts, and I hope it will also in this case be accepted as 

, 


a ‘*fact” and not merely as a ‘fancy.’ 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. LI.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


N the ‘* Arabian Nights,” which is regarded as Har 
| vey’s masterpiece, he displays unusual artistic ability, 
and the cuts show careful study, devoid of over-elabora 
tion. He was assisted in this, his great work, by Mr. 
Lane, in the minute indications of accessories and cos 
tumes. With this assistance the designs in the Nights 
may be safely considered the acme of Harvey’s artistic 
work. At the time of his death, which occurred in 1866, 
he was the only surviving pupil of Bewick. ‘There is 
little of historical or personal interest recorded of him 
excepting that he was a thoroughly amiable and un- 
pretentious man, and a hard and _ never-tiring worker. 
His remains are interred in the cemetery at Richmond. 
His memory deserves a prominent position in the annals 
of the craft. 

Additional pupils of Bewick may be here mentioned, 
but as they did not achieve much prominence a mere 
mention will suffice, except in the case of John Jackson, 
who at this time and for some years previously had figured 
He was born at Ovingham, in 

He is credited with first being 


somewhat historically. 

1801, and died in 1848. 
a pupil of Armstrong and afterward of Bewick, with 
whom a disagreement prematurely terminated their con 

nection before the expiration of his apprenticeship. 
Jackson then moved to London, and worked for a time 
under Harvey. He did considerable very creditable 
work, and by his close application gained the reputation 
of being the busiest and best employed wood engraver in 
London, between 1830 and 1840. He was a careful and 
painstaking engraver, without any particular indications 
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of genius. His name, however, has gained some prom- 
inence in the history of the art from his connection with 
a book to which frequent reference is made in these 
Wood Engraving,” by 


notes, namely, ‘‘ Treatise on : 
Jackson & Chatto, commonly accredited in the greater 
part to Jackson. When the volume first appeared, in 
1839, an angry dispute arose between Jackson and 
Chatto as to which was entitled to the honors of author- 
ship of the book, which afterward became a recognized 
historical authority, with a few exceptions. Jackson 
seems to have had little or no literary ability, and, as far 
as can be learned, is not entitled to the credit of the 
literary part of the work. He, however, engraved and 
had engraved by others the illustrations in the book ; 
even in this point he is generally credited with more 
than he earned, Jackson’s true position in this book 
seeming to have been rather the projector than the author 
or embellisher. However, he undoubtedly did whatever 
he could in the project, and by his management the 


public are indebted for the successful publication of the 


treatise. 

With the exception of Ebenezer Landells, the remain- 
ing pupils of Bewick are of no particular import. Lan- 
dells was an excellent engraver, and did good work on 
the /lustrated London News and Punch, and also did 
some excellent work in rendering the animals of Thomas 

He died in 1860. 
P. W. Hole, another, was the son of a captain 


ILandseer. 

H. F. 
of the Lancashire militia. 
at Liverpool, but ultimately gave up the profession on 
He did some 


He practiced as an engraver 


succeeding to an estate in Devonshire. 
very good work during his time. 

W. W. Temple, who assisted Harvey in Bewick’s 
fables of 1818, became a draper at the expiration of +his 
apprenticeship. 

Henry White was a clever workman ; 
Edward 


also John 
Johnson, Willis 
and the balance of the lesser lights from the work- 
shop of Bewick have nothing noteworthy recorded to 


Isaac Nicholson, Anderson, 


their particular achievements, and may be here taken 
leave of with a hearty shake of the craftsmen’s hand, 
as at least having the honor of being pupils of Thomas 
Bewick. 
England wood 
The 


Clennell, 


was naturally the country where 
engraving was most flourishing and prosperous. 
pupils of Bewick, particularly Nesbit 


practiced the art with great credit to themselves and the 


and 


rapid growth and popularity of the art and its achieve- 
ments. 

The field, however, was not wholly left to the pupils 
of Bewick. Robert Brewster, like Bewick, was a self- 
taught wood engraver, but was not trammeled by tradi- 
He worked out his own methods in 


tions, like Bewick. 


his own way by the light of his own genius. Brewster 
had served an apprenticeship and mastered the art of 
engraving on copper. ‘This acquirement was both an 
advantage and a disadvantage to him in his new depart- 
ure, and he began in the old-school imitation of copper- 


plate engraving. He sometimes produced white line 
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effects, but relied principally on the black-line detail 
for the beauty of his productions. 

Engravers on copper now began to draw on wood 
for the wood engravers to cut. John Thurston, the most 
distinguished of them, made drawings for John Thomp- 
son, who, however, did not confine himself to the severe 
lines of the draftsmen and the practice of engravers of 
the sixteenth century, but modified them and changed 
direction and character, occasionally introducing white- 
line effects, as suited his artistic taste and knowledge of 
pleasing effects. In the same way did Clennell take 
liberties with drawings thus furnished, thus founding a 
school in opposition to the old school of copperplate 
effects, which, however, continued in popular favor for 
some years. 

Meanwhile the great illustrated papers and magazines 
sprang up (to which wood engraving owes much for its 
encouragement and patronage); then the necessity for 
more rapid work was self-apparent, and a more rapid 
manner of production was at once a case of necessity to 
shorten time and lessen expense. 

(To be continued.) 

ZINC-ETCHING BY THE ASPHALT PROCESS. 

The asphalt process recommends itself by the great sharpness 
of the etched line. It is necessary to print by sun or electric light. 
The negative must be reversed by the mirror, or, better, a strip- 
The asphalt employed in photography is the 
The first, known 


ping film is used. 
Syrian. It can be sensitized in two 
through Niepce since 1854, is by previous exposure to the light 
In 100 grams of benzine are dissolved 5 grams of asphalt and 50 
This, half filling a loosely stop- 


ways. 


drops of oil of lavender added. 
pered flask, is placed in a strong light for from five to eight hours 

The second is by chemical purification, and gives higher sen- 
sitiveness. Coarsely powdered asphaltum is dissolved in chloro- 
form to a thick solution. After complete solution (in twenty-four 
hours) three times the quantity of ether is added; the whole is 
shaken and allowed to stand, with frequent shaking, for three 
The ether is then poured off, the separate resin washed 


days. 
Dry in the 


once with ether, and the residue collected on a filter. 
dark. The asphalt chloroform solution may be stirred with strong 
alcohol, which, according to Kayser, removes the last portions of 
the non-sensitive asphalt. 

To 5 grams of the purified asphalt add 100 grams benzol and a 
little Peruvian balsam. To each tooc. cm. add 50 drops (3 c. cm.) 
of oil of lavender. This, while not absolutely needful, gives in 
development clearer lines. It is well to filter the solution each 
time before use. The asphalt solution works better after one or 
two weeks than when fresh. A little aniline violet dissolved in 
chloroform and added to the solution makes the lines show more 
clearly in development. 

The polished zinc plate is thinly coated with the solution (as 
with collodion) and dried by gentle warming. May be used the 
next day, or will keep for some time. The exposure in sunlight is 
from ten tothirty minutes. It isdeveloped with turpentine, applied 
with a tuft of cotton wool or a badger brush, washed under a 
gentle stream of water (if desired it may be wiped with a soft rag) 
and etched ; or the plate may be dried with the bellows and etched. 
The first etching lasts, with nitric acid, from one to three minutes 
It is then rinsed off, varnished, dried, the lines rolled in with fatty 
ink, and etched in the usual way.—Dr. ¥ A. Eder in Papiei 
Zeitung. 


GEORGE W. CHILps and James Gordon Bennett have each con- 
tributed $1,000 for the monument to Horace Greeley. Mr. Alex- 
ander Doyle has already commenced work on the statue. 
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-S += MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF +25 


+PAPER | 


LEDGER MILLS. WELLAND MILLS. 
FLORENCE MILLS. MASCOT MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. 
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RULED © AND e CUT ® PAPERS 


ALI KINDS. 


Cardboards and Envelopes. 


ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


COARSE PAPENRNS and BUILDING BOARDS. 
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Printers’ Fancy Stationery 


=== § SPECIALTY. —————— 








Send for Catalogue. J. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 
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Makers of 
Fine Dry Colors. 
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__ THE GHANDLER & PRICE. _ 


OLD STYLE GOKDON 


~~ -Q-- - 


Over NINE HUNDRED AT » _|\|__, Sao ‘\ Impression Throw-Off. 


sold and EVERYONE | : lk (= | Hardened Tool-Steel Cam 
: BAT a i Rollers. 








given entire satis- 
= al aoe | , D ible Gri : 
faction. Be (jl a epressible Grippers 


z He We have recently greatly 

@ - = improved these Presses, enlarging 

SPECIAL FEATURES : ==) a f 4 y ! and strengthening the parts, and 
be / > FF — 7) ; so arranging the disk and roller 

pe ) \ carriers as to give greatly increas 

Steel Shaft and Steel Side par i ys 4 ed distribution and we believe it 


is unequaled in this respect by 


Arms, Forged from Solid Bar, 
any press now made, 


without Seam or Weld. The 
Most Positive and Practical) ~<<~ y j a 

S S i / THE MOST DuRABLE AND HENCctI 
Throw-Off yet Introduced. >< SS Mare / Ss / THE MOST ECONOMICAL PRESS 


3est Material Used. Most. ee ee 


Carefully Finished. S— : : WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
E1cHTH MEDIUM, 7X11, with Throw-Off and Depressible Grippers, $150.00 Hatr Mepium, 14% x22, with Throw-Off and Depressible Grippers, $450.00 
ae Sx2z, “* " is 165.00 STEAM FIxTuRES, - - - - - - - - - - 15.00 


ss sy - “ 250.00 CHANDLER & Price Fountain, for either size Press, - - - - 20.00 
- - - - - - - ~ 10.00 


Quarto MEDIUM, 10X15, 
HatF MEDIUM, 14x20, ‘“ se “ - 400.00 BUCKEYE FouNTAIN, - - - 


The two Half Medium sizes have four Rollers. With each press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold 
No CHARGE FOR BOXING AND SHIPPING. ALL Our Goops GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
N. B.—None genuine without the name of Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


THE BUCKEYE FOUNTAIN. CHANDLER & PRICE FOUNTAIN. 


Patented Fune 5th, 1888. 
Do not confound this Fountain with others similar in appearance. 


This Fountain will be found the easiest attached, —— — — ae 
practical ink fountain in the market. Its roller is so adjusted as to supply ink [ ;. . piace oe " 7 la ' — : 
uniformly on either a large or small job. Its size also wn it practical to use is so made as to permit contact with the rollers the whole length, and 
expensive ink without waste, only a small amount being required to fully supply / will thus furnish a greater supply of ink than the Buckeye. Its con- 
the fountain. The bottom is so constructed as to permit all the ink to run down ? : . 
to the roller, there being no pocket or dead space. By turning back the pawl from } struction and operation will be readily understood from the cut, which 

pr — the ratchet wheel,the opera- 

tion of the fountain is sus- | shows it attached 
pended without missing an e 
impression. The fountain | to a 14x20 Chan- 
can be interchanged from 
one press to another with- } dler & Price 
out removing the attach- 
ments, so that by having 
two or more fountains the / out all extra and 
color can be changed with- 

out wasting the ink, which } useless parts 
must occur if one fountain 

has to serve all colors. An \ which complicate 
examination of the cut will 

show without explanation | and add to the 
the manner of attaching. It 
should be adjusted w7th zm- 
pression on,so that the roller 
of the fountain will meet the 


y 
upper form roller when at | time is lete —v 
its highest point. The roller intlenGndtieeigtain \\ \ ) 4 
) ee) 


To those whose special work requires greater capacity than can be ob- 


tained with the Buckeye, we offer the Chandler & Price Fountain, which 


Press. Itis with- 


~ 





difficulty of using, 


and at the same 


similar in appearance. 


can be removed forcleaning | with all the re-0) 
by turning back the thumb i, 
screws until the caps can | quisites of a first- ; 
be removed through the : 

slot in front, then by raising | class fountain. 

the roller it will come out 

through the same slot. 


Do not confound this Fountain with others 


\ 


PRICE, $10.00. PRICE, $20.00. 


CHANDLER & PRICE, és tinsnctaa c.ar.8-8. cowie, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material. 
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GeoKWather's Sons” 


Perwtirnug Tanks 
bo down St 
Tew York. 








For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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(OWARD IRON WORKS, # 
! a aaa 5 =e ye a N. Y. 


yore 























THE “GE M” 


PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
ae 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
























L. +s 66.6) So s) 6 
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MACHINERY. 


a 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPI 








Send for Prices. -4 SOE ee nen 


NDLER, Gen’l Western Agents, us & u7 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO. 
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aes “WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL, IS WORTH DOING WELL.” 


Menry O. SHEPARD & W. 
4 PRINTERS 48° BINDERS «4 
Nos. 181 TO 187 MONKOE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 




















= WE DO: ALL KINDS OF == 


- BINDING ~ 


Pamphlet, Book, Blanks Book, 


WE DO ALL KINDS OF ———— 


- PRINTING ~- 


Railroad, Commercial, Catalogue, 


























—— ETC. 





ETC. 






COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK AND BINDING FOR THE TRADE 
Bre eae A SPECIALTY «..... 








SUPERIOR IN MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


THE S. K. WHITE 


Paging 

























achine. 
























































SIX ' The 
Radical Improvements. j REPEATERS 
Srl 7 
SEPARATE leon ir ff. ALTERNATOR AND 
Fountains for each iL KA 
Color of Ink. Bag / k ik f | FOUNTAINS 
FIGURE HEAD) |_ De" x cee (OY | are all parts of each 
More Easily Manipulated. | “a0 | ; JM, Noone machine 
| FOOT AND POWER]. 3 | and 
\ MACHINES. : SS il) INSTANTLY 
=a i : | | S 
| Superior Steel Heads. |>—=*—=—_ =. | SS ADJUSTABLE. 











A Machine which will do the Best and Most Work, and last the longest. 
sie NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. sie 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR EARL B. SMITH, Proprietor, 118 Dearborn St. (Room 47), Chicago. 


AND PRICE LIST. 
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Are-You-in-a- Rul? 








4 fj - IT ? yi > - iv i < i i 
ty NOME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 
‘ SD) same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 

themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 


the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 


why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 


Brown Folding Machine Co., 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press 


18 NoT AN OLD STYLE GORDON, BUT HAS SEVERAL IMPORTANT CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
WHICH MAKE IT QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THAT PRESS. 


IMPRESSION SET.— A very important feature in these presses is that the WHOLE 
IMPRESSION MAY BE INSTANTLY CHANGED—either increased or diminished—witrHout 
STOPPING THE PRESS. When the Impression Screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of hand 
wheel marked ‘'B”’ in cut. 

INK DISTRIBUTION. Another important feature is, that when the impression 
is thrown off by means of the lever ‘‘A,”’ a simple device causes the movement of 
parts that prevents the Ink Rollers from touching the form, and the press may be 
run indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 


SELF-LOCKING CHASE LOCK AND FORM STARTER.— Another 
feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience is the Self-Loc king 
Chase Hook and Form Starter. When the chase is put in place on the bed, it is 
locked without touching any lever, pad, screw, or any part of the press. When the 
form is to be removed, it is only necessary to press forward on the pad, marked 
‘‘patent,’’ which causes the Chase Hook to rise, and the form to move forward so 
as to be convenient for lifting out. 

THE DUPLEX FOUNTAIN.—The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over 
anything heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press. The distribut- 
ing roller passes down and back twice, or four times over the surface of the upper 
part of the disk at each impression. 

GRIPPER SET AND CARRIAGE PU LLS.—When the Platen is in a con- 
venient position for setting the Grippe rs, they may be brought down on the Platen 
for that purpose. The Ink Roller Carriages are provided with loops to be used for 
putting in or removing the rollers. 


x 


These Presses are very heavy and strongly braced, and are made of the best 
material that can be procured, The Impression Arms are of 
Steel, forged from one picce without weld. 


These Presses are kept in stock by the CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. 


The Leader Paper Cutter has the following points of 
Superiority over any other lever cutter 


First.—The power is applied in the direction of the cut instead of ina right 
angle or diagonal direction, as is the case with many cutters on the market. By 
experiment and test it has been demonstrated that less than two-thirds of the power 
is required to cut any given amount of paper with the Leaper than with any cutter 
of the class above referred to. 


Second.—The back gauge, which in all other cutters must be changed for 
every cut, may be instantly moved any distance up to the whole length of its travel, 
say two feet or more, by a lever, shown beneath the front end of the table. To illus 
trate the advantage of this arrangement, suppose it is necessary to move the back 
gauge of an ordinary paper cutter twenty-four inches, it will be necessary to turn the 
wheel shown in front forty-eight times around, an operation involving considerabl 
labor and time. The wheel and long screw in the LEApER are only used for slight 
adjustments. 

Third.—The octagonal stick and recessed sides, which admits of passing the 
stick through the side to its place, and renders it impossible for the stick to be drawn 
out by the knife, giving sixteen cutting faces on the stick. 

Fourth.—The lever is hung in the most convenient position, midway between 
the floor and the top of machine, making it unnecessary in making the cut to get down 
near the floor. 


Front table 16 inches wide instead of the usual 12 inches. 


JOHN M. JONES & CO., Patmyra, N.Y. 


These Machines may be ordered of any Dealer in Printers’ Machinery, or from the Factory, 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 


GARDEN - CITY. TYPE - FOUNDRY The Queen city Printing Ink Co. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. | 
| 
| 





Manufacturers and Dealers in | 
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PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


— ALSO — 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 


DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 
Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 1} IN K ©} 


Imposing Stones, etc. 





CINCINNATI. 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 







DEALERS IN SECOND-~HAND MACHINERY. OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 


IMPORTERS OF RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 
RMAN INKS AND BRON THE WEST. 











OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 





FACTORY: 


Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, . 


TELEPHONE 1745. 
. SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
CHICAGO. 
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rs ie DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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AGENTS: ——— 





F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
11 Spruce Street, - New York. 
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fo] “Cy CHARLES BECK, 














eh 609 Chestnut St.,  - PHILADELPHIA. 
Wa ") / | 
i wy - j, GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
g 2S i = Y 62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 
<2 A COURIER-JOURNAL 





JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 


| Courier-Journal Bld., Loursvivue, Ky. 












J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 


- No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 







Send for Circular and Price List 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX 


suite Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
| wxotesate PZ] PER beaters 


— No. 726 Qhestnut Street, | 
Gal ka® v , 184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
CAAIIES9 Philadelphia, Pa. 

We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


| Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 


=) . . a ) . Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Engravings 12 half tone, etched OR Copper direct | No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, : 


mK E | No. 1 S. & C. Book, White: and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
from copy he MOST ARTISTIC All LEAST | NO 2 tiie Finished, White and Tinted, ealehesie 
EXPENSIVE Of illustrative procespes. > 3k 2K 2K XK | Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
| Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 





NoRWICH, CONN. 


Send for Tlustrated Catalogue. . 





HIGHEST AWARD.— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 


STEPHEN MeNAMARA, “=== 


ii THE H.CHANSEN 
ioenuies "— mprovea Pinl-Hole Perforating Machine 


———_MRANUFACTURER 





Price, 
SGO. 











Hamilton Block, Clark & Van Buren Sts. 
CHICAGO. 








OUR ROLLERS ARE USED BY MANY OF THE LARG- 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


EST AND BEST PRINTERS IN CHICAGO. H.C. HANSEN, 26 Hawtey street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler be 
« COMPANY + 


(Incorporated) 
115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, | 
| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





COPPER-MIXED TYPE, | 


| 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM, | 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 





CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FouNDRY, St. Paul. 


‘THE CALUMET 


| THEY CARRY AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


des ~=WRITING PAPERS, 
alee 
a ©@DK PAPERS, 
: :: NEWs PRINT PAPERS, 
EE 
pales CARDBOARDS, 
ats ENVELOPES, ETC. 
| THEY SELL THESE AT ¢ = 6¢ 








. PAPER + + se 





ARE LOCATED AT 


262-268 FIFTH AVE. 
« « CHICAGO, ILL. + + 


































THE LOWEST PRICES. 





THEY SOLICIT YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

















J.M. IVES © CO. 


Bookbinders —= 
———= Machinery: 


AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


KULING MACHINES, “THOMPSON” WIRE STITCHERS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
BOOK AnD PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, FOLDING MACHINES, 
« PEERLESS” POWER PERFORATORS, 
WAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, | 
EMBOSSING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES (all sizes), 
CHERRY BOARDS AND BRASS-BOUND BOARDS, 
ROLLER AND JOB BACKING MACHINES, 

BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS, STABBING MACHINES, 
STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 

EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 
INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES AND CUTTING STICKS. 








COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave. CHICAGO. 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 
3 






















— : TOE! | , 
FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


















CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 





41 Beekman Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - . 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 1837 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
PEAKE, SeEc.-TREas. 
DUNLOP, 


TRAVELING AGENT. 


SHEPARD, Pres. JOS. 
SLOANE, oo te 


ADVERTISING AGENT. 


FO 
SAM. G. 


A. C. CAMERON, EprrTor. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLOOR 183-187 MONROE St., CHICAGO. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample 
pies, twenty cents 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence 
r annum, 

To countries within the 
iditional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, 
em, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

THe INLAND PrinTER will be issued promptly on the twentieth of each 
onth, Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by 

stoffice order or in currency at our risk. 

Tue INLAND PrINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news 
id information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the 
inting profession, and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of 
is Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of 

country, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 


lune. 


postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 


but when it is found necessary to remit 


ADVERTISING RATES 


ONE THREE SIX 


SPACE, es 
MONTH. MONTHS. MONTHS. 


$ 48 00 
96 00 
144 00 
240 00 
400 00 


$ 25 50 
51 00 
76 50 
127 50 
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One-quarter page. 40 50 
One-half page .............. 67 50 
One page 113 50 


WANT COLUMN. 
Iwenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column #ust 
be accompanied by cash. 


Put INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 
M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 1o Farringdon 
Road ag Eng. 
Cowan & Co., General Agents for Australia, Melbourne, Sydney and Ade- 
laide, and Dune din, New Zealand. 
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J. P. MoncEL, 95 St. Constant street, Montre sal, P. 
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INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, a technical trade journal of the craft, 
eminently worthy of its indorsement, and takes pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to the support of the printers of this state. 
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COLOR. 
ON-UNIFORMITY of color destroys the beauty, 
N even if it does not seriously injure otherwise cred 
is applicable to it as well 


Many a book, 


carelessness 


itable work. The term ‘‘ off”’ 


as diamonds and human character. job 
and paper becomes an eyesore because of 
to supply, distribution and fountains ; one page being as 


black as the possibilities of ink can make it, and the 


next pale to difficulty in reading. For this there is not 
even a plausible excuse. It is within the power of every 
pressman to produce uniform color. It is his duty to 
do it; it is as much a part of the labor for which he is 
paid as making ready forms and running off the required 
number of impressions. 

Even in the most ordinary newspaper work, color is 


an important factor, and can easily be regulated. The 
attachments of every modern press leave nothing to be 
They give as absolute control of ink as they 


and can be governed 


desired. 
do of the number of revolutions, 
with as much exactness as the beat of a pendulum. All 
that is necessary is care and watchfulness ; the attention 
every employer has a right to demand, and the knowl 
edge that should imperatively be required. ‘To the good 
printer, one who honors the craft and looks beyond and 
above than merely his daily wages, there is nothing more 
obnoxious than the disgraceful use of ink, the too much 
even if glaring, will 
or lack 


notices and 


and too little. Errors of type, 


escape eyes if not severely critical ; the excess 
of color, never. The most casual reader 
comments upon it sneeringly ; the ‘‘ bad dog” as applied 
to one office, is very soon enlarged into ‘* mad dog,” 


and applied indiscriminately to all; the many made to 
suffer for the sins of the few. 

‘¢Color blind” might with propriety be applied to 
many who boast of the name of pressmen, even in large 
offices with all that is perfect in machinery. Minor con 
cerns are not expected (why not we cannot understand) 


to turn out as good specimens of printing. They have 


many excuses behind which to shield themselves, but 
this 


want of uniform color admits of none. ‘lo secure 
as easy, in fact, more so, than justification or 


Yet papers come, to every office (exchanges) 


is just 

register. 
spotted as Joseph’s coat and looking as if the ‘ devil” 
had just returned from a circus and was endeavoring to 


reproduce the costume of the clown. To a certain 


extent at least, the greater the better, every pressman 


should be an artist in white and black, though, strictly 


they are revealed by solar beams through the 
To the printers they are so known, and _ black is 


speaking 
prism. 


the most essential of all, and his eyes should be so 


trained as to instantly recognize the proper shade, heavy 


or light, to produce the most tasteful and pleasing 


fact, common sense ought to teach 


and attention to the press (of press 


impression. — In 
every man this, 


man and feeder) will prevent the ‘‘zebra” effects now 


so common. 

Color is a matter in which the best pressmen take 
age after signature after signature, 
From first to last the printed volume 


great pride. page, 


show no variation. 
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is of one hue, a pleasure to examine and creditable to | 
Why should it not be so with all? Want 


of care is the only answer that can be given, and the 


the worker. 
excuse is worse than the offense. 


A TRUE HERO. 


was a ‘newspaper man” who, while fighting for life 


rt 


many needles ; 


amid whirling sand that stung and blinded as_ so 
amid the shrieking of winds, the roaring 
of water, the wrecking of stout ships and the going 
down to death of brave men, prepared and sent the 
wonderful account of the Samoan disaster. Apparently 
no civilian or sailor was equal to such an undertaking, 
required challenges 
of 


stamps him with the signet of greatness. 


and the nerve, brain and daring 


belief. Even more, the modesty the man—only 
twenty-eight 
Not one word is to be found in type of what he per- 
sonally passed through, of the danger to life and limb, 
the privations from even the most ordinary comfort, the 
mental and physical suffering that would have broken 
down one of less brave heart and iron resolution. Many 
were the heroes during that terrible elemental war, but 
none can claim more of honor than the special agent of 
Who was he? 


the associated press. Set in ‘display ” 


type and print in gold the name of JouNn P. DUNNING. 


WHICH IS CORRECT? 
CORRESPONDENT in New 


under date of May 9, writes as follows : 


Brockport, York, 


A 


In looking over THE INLAND PRINTER and the various other 
trade journals, I see considerable fault found with the way various 
foundries ‘‘put up” their fonts, and also considerable is said in 
“put up” their 
Just reading 
- script is put up. 


the various catalogues received as to how each 
type, and each one claiming theirs the best scale. 
this calls to mind the way my new font of - 
It was bought for a 6-A 4go-a font. There are 6 A’s, and the rest 
of the font at the rate of only 3 A’s. There are two kinds of A’s, 
There are 40 lower-case a's and e's, 22 d's, 18 c’s, 
This 


letter was so notoriously short that I had to send for extras, and 


3 of each kind. 
24 n’s, and at this rate all the way through, except h’s. 
now have 61 of them. The worst of the whole business was, there 
were a big lot of points sent with the cap font. Who ever heard 
of anyone using points with a cap font of serif¢, There are 50 
periods (.), 48 commas (,), 15 semi-colons (;), 13 colons (:), 16 excla- 
mations (!), and ro interrogation points (?), making 152 points for 
a 50-a font. Just think of it, printers! we who have to pay $3 a 
pound for this type, receiving as many periods or commas as a's or 
e's; almost as many of any other point asc, d, 0, n, sand g. Is 


this not imposing on us? But what can we do about it ? 


The grievance complained of is of too common occur- 
rence, and one which has given general dissatisfaction. 
We think our correspondent has just cause for grum- 
bling, and that his objections are well taken. Investiga- 
tion proves that despite all which has been said to the 
eontrary, a uniform system does not prevail among the 
several typefounders, even when putting up virtually the 
same fonts, as the following tables prove. Table A is the 
scheme for job fonts adopted by Mackellar, Smiths & 
Marder, wx o:; 
scheme adopted by James Conners’ Sons and others ; 


Jordan, Luse etc.; table B is the 





and table C that adopted by Farmer, Little & Co. 
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“ TRUSTS.” 
: ‘HE tendency of capital, when governed only by un- 


scrupulous greed of accumulation is to form combi- 
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nations, and by monopoly largely increase profits. The 
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sole end and aim is money — the how acquired being of 
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little moment. But neither the motive, the working, nor 


b 
mu 


the results are within the scope of this article. Yet there 





is one species of ‘‘trust” in which we are largely inter- 


ested, though more for others than ourselves. We refer to 


CSnHnwiun 


the habit of doing work upon credit, of furnishing paper, 
ink, composition, presswork, etc., and being compelled 


D OO 


to wait an indefinite period for payment therefor. 
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‘*Cash in advance” may not, except in extreme Cases, 


be properly demanded; but, as a general rule, it can, 
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rule to require all rents in advance, leaving the tenant to 
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wise untenantable. With equal justice the printer may 


insist upon payment for labor and material before the 


security therefor passes out of his hands. Equally with 
the landlord he suffers from loss, and generally is less 
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LOWER C Ba Business transacted on a cash basis is always a safe 


able to sustain it. 





, | one. There are no ‘‘lame ducks” to be looked after, 
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Z sa : 75 and when the labor of the day is finished, one knows 
) | ~ . ~ . . 
Sharh x 3 53 | just where he stands financially. For cash everyone can 
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afford to work cheaper than if not knowing when pay- 
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ment will be received; for cash stock can be purchased 


cheaper, there being no interest to pay. The margin upon 
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printing, with the present intense competition, is not 
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great at best; is altogether too small to equalize losses, 


and the necessity for self-protection is forced upon all 
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engaged in it. Consequently, the rule of cash should be 
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imperative (so far as practicable), and its inauguration 
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will prove beneficial alike to him who buys and him 
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We trust, and in the near future, to see this system 
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the absolute basis for all transactions connected with 
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the printing business. It may work discomfort in some 
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cases in the beginning, but the end will more than justify 
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the means. Credit has been the ruin of many an office; 
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cash never; credit is a seductive pit-hole; cash the 


firmest of rocks upon which business can be _ built. 
Union will easily accomplish the much to be desired 


results, and the day when the end is obtained will prove 
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a bright one for the craft. 
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THE GREELEY MONUMENT. 

TER seventeen years of neglect it is now an assured 
A fact that Horace Greeley will have a public monu- 
ment in City Hall Park, New York. .A formal contract 
has been entered into with Alexander Doyle, the sculptor, 
for the production of a handsome and suitable memorial, 
to be finished within three years. 

Soon after the decease of Horace Greeley, in 1872, 
energetic action was started to collect means to erect 
a monument to perpetuate the great printer’s memory. 
A very influential committee was formed to carry out 
the movement, comprising many representative names. 
W. W. Niles was president, and other members were 
Whitelaw Reid, Samuel J. Tilden, P. T. Barnum, Clark- 
son N. Potter and John Bigelow. The first appeals of 
the committee received a lively response, and several 
thousand dollars were subscribed. Besides this, $4,000 
were contributed through the New York Z77bune, which 
are now in the hands of Mr. Reid, subject to call. 
‘Two years ago, interest in the project was revived by the 
Horace Greeley Post, G. A. RR. ‘This, in combination 
with New York Typographical Union, No. 6, made a 
new committee, with George N. Moore as president and 
Hon. Amos J. Cummings as secretary. The two com- 
mittees are now earnestly working in conjunction for 
the success of the project. ‘Ten thousand dollars have 
already been secured, and the desired amount, $25,000, 
is certain to be obtained. An earnest appeal has been 
dispatched to all the typographical organizations through- 
out the United States, and it is the desire of the com- 
mittees that no printers’ association in the country be 
omitted in the contributions. It is desired that it be a 
national tribute. 

In referring to the project, the sculptor, Mr. Doyle, 
said: ‘The sculptor’s aim will be primarily to produce 
a portrait statue. ‘The figure will be represented seated 
in a large arm chair, one foot resting on a hassock, the 
left arm placed negligently upon the left leg, while the 
right arm holds an open newspaper. The statue will be 
18 feet high. It will be in standard bronze, and the 
pedestal will be of granite. The location selected will 
be opposite the Tribune building, overlooking the 
scenes of his life work. The statue is to be ready 
for unvailing within three years’ time.” ‘The treasurer 
of the committee reports the monument an assured 
success, and it is certainly gratifying to know that the 
printers throughout the country are playing an import- 


ant part in making it a success. 


LAID OVER. 

Hk July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will contain 
T a continuation of the series of illustrated articles 
on wood versus photo engraving, which have recently 
appeared in its columns, by Mr. Thomas W. Elliott. 
Also, a number of articles on practical subjects from 
the pen of practical printers, as well as an interesting 
synopsis of the proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual 


session of the International ‘Typographical Union. 
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“ SCHEMES.” 
HE following address on ‘‘Schemes’ 
Mr. H. Henrichsen, of Quincy, before the Illinois 

Press Association, at Danville, February 13, 1889. It 


’ 


was read by 


will well repay perusal : 

When the assignment of this article was made a discussion 
arose over its title. The words fakes, snaps, and schemes were 
suggested by different members of the committee, the last being 
finally accepted as being the least objectional in sound, and being 
broadest in its meaning. Its broadness makes it somewhat difficult 
to handle, for it may be understood to cover the whole field of 
newspaper business. Even were the ability at hand it would be 
impossible in a single article to cover the ground contempiated by 
all, and in the present instance the subject will be narrowed 
down to a relation of personal experiences in planning and execut- 
ing schemes outside of the usual order for increasing the advertis- 
ing patronage of a newspaper, and incidentally of increasing its 
circulation, 

There may be something egotistical in this style of article, and 
it may be offensive on that account, but the writer feels that if 
his article is to be productive of any good to the members of the 
association he must not attempt theoretical generalization, except 
as based upon his personal experience, and a relation of this 
experience is necessary to prove the correctness of his theories 

With this explanation of the object of the article I will at once 
take up my subject of schemes. 

Several years ago when I had just taken charge of the Quincy 
/Terald my attention was attracted to newspaper schemes in the 
following manner: The plans for the Soldiers’ Home in that city 
had been accepted, and through the kindness of the architect I 
was able to secure drawings, from which I had a cut made which 
I published. It attracted some attention, and gained for my paper 
some compliments; it may have added a few names to the sub- 
scription list, and so on, but the effect was not extraordinary. <A 
few days after the appearance of the cut, a man called to borrow 
it, saying he wanted to use it in a directory. Supposing he 
referred to a city directory, I loaned it to him and a few days later 
was surprised to see the picture on a card surrounded by advertise- 
ments of merchants, most of whom had declined to patronize my 
paper as an advertising medium. Of course, I was provoked, but 
I held my temper and when the faker returned the cut I was in a 
good humor and drew out of him his method of doing business. 

‘You will notice,” he said, ‘‘that my patrons do not adver- 
tise in the newspapers, so there is no competition between you 
and me. When I get up a card I make my plan and go around 
soliciting advertising, promising to put up one of them in each of 
the prominent places in the city and in all the neighboring villages. 
Say I get fifty ads, I put up a card in the business house of each 
advertiser and in a few prominent places in the city; then I dis- 
tribute a few among the neighboring villages, and the job is done. 
Two hundred cards are enough if I propose to work the town 
again, otherwise a card for each advertiser is sufficient. I get a 
price they would not pay you for the same sized card in a newspaper 
of two thousand circulation, and they seem perfectly satisfied.” 

I gathered as many more details as possible, and determined to 
go into the fake business myself. I soon had an opportunity to 
make a trial of my plan. A new public building, I think it was 
the postoffice, was completed, and I procured a cut of it. I made 
a dummy the size of a page of the paper, put the cut in the center 
and laid off the remainder in squares for ads. My advertising 
solicitor taking this dummy visited such business men who had 
refused to advertise in the usual manner, and the result was that 
every square was taken at a good price. In addition to this, many 
of them ordered papers to send to their friends. 

This was a scheme and it proved profitable, while the publica- 
tion of the first cut, which was enterprise, brought no perceptible 
profit. 

I laid plans for another scheme. A new city hall, a very fine 
building, to cost $50,000, was to be built. I stood in with the 
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architect, and secured drawings from which I had a cut made of 
This was done quietly, so as to prevent 
It may 


the proposed building. 
my plans being overturned by the opposition papers. 
be mentioned that the new city hall had been a subject of 
municipal dispute for some time, and the people were greatly 
interested in it. On the day the plans of the building were 
accepted I had a fine proof taken of my cut and started out to 
I would enter a place of business, exhibit my 
Of 
course, it was admired, for it was a good picture, and few people 
had any idea before how the building would appear. After it was 
admired I would say,‘‘ We are going to print that in the //era/d, 


work my scheme. 
picture and ask, ‘‘ What do you think of our new city hall ?” 


Sunday morning, don’t you want a few of the papers to send to 
friends to show how our city is growing?” Certainly they did. 
Some only wanted three or four, and some wanted a hundred, but 
not one man to whom it was shown refused to take some. Follow- 
ing me came my advertising solicitor, suggesting that it would be a 
sood issue in which to advertise, as a large number of extras had 
ilready been ordered, and that the paper would attract great 
ittention. The argument was irresistible, and the result was that 
in two days’ time advertisements to the value of nearly three 
hundred dollars were obtained, while the extra papers sold paid 
for the extra expense of the issue, including the cost of the cut. 
lo have published the cut without saying anything about it in 
idvance, would have been newspaper enterprise, but there would 
iave been no profit. Publishing it as I did it was a newspaper 
cheme, and was extremely profitable. 

I followed out these schemes, using as a groundwork different 
uublic buildings as they were erected, thus utilizing the new hotel, 
he public library, churches, etc. They did not follow each other 
apidly, but were executed months In the intervals I had 


A balloon 


apart. 
ther schemes at work. ascension and parachute jump 
vas to be made in our city by the famous Baldwin. I had a page 
if balloons and a page of parachutes made, each balloon and para- 
hute mortised to receive an ad. The spaces sold readily. This 


cheme was gotten up at a small expense. My advertiser, Mr. 
Ilynes, is a very fair draftsman, and on a cherry board he drew 
the outlines of the balloons and parachutes. A wood carver for 
+3 cut the surplus wood away from the lines as drawn and sawed 
out the mortises; the board was dressed to make it the size of a 
page and type-high and the job was done, except selling the ads in 
I followed up this lead, utilizing every holiday 
ith our cherry boards. New 
Year's cards ; our page of hatchets for Washington's birthday, and 
flags for Fourth of July, turkeys for Thanksgiving, a page of eggs 
Valentines. Men who would 


not 
advertise in the usual manner were eager to purchase places in 


the mortises. 
We had our Christmas bells and 


for Easter and hearts for St. 


these special pages, and paid fair prices for them. 

Right here I must mention the enterprise of a contemporary in 
‘neighboring city. Heseized one of the pagesI had published, 
had it copyrighted, and offered to sell me the right to use it the 
next year. I declined for I aim never to use the same scheme 
twice. 

Besides schemes of the kind mentioned, I used others in the 
A description of one of these will be sufficient to show 


I determined to publish a list of the pupils in the 


intervals. 

the process. 
public schools, together with the names of the teachers, descrip- 
tion of schoolhouses, cuts of the same, and a general review of the 
city school system. The 
city contains ten public school buildings, fifty or sixty teachers 


It was a pretty large undertaking. 


and between twenty-five hundred and three thousand pupils. The 
school board had cuts of the buildings which they were ready to 
loan, so this expense was provided for. Two trusty reporters 
visited the schools during school hours and obtained the necessary 
The 
teachers and pupils were informed of the object and, of course, the 
children carried the news home, and the whole city was compelled 


information, including a list of pupils from each teacher. 


to talk about the //eva/¢ and its enterprise. I called it a scheme. 
It was announced in the different schools that each pupil would 
receive a copy of the paper, and that all their names would be in it. 


lhis was during the dull season for advertising, but merchants 
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when approached to advertise in the school issue consented read 
ily, for they had learned from their own children and from common 
report that the paper would go into nearly every house in the city 
and would be examined with interest. The expense of getting out 
this edition was considerable, but the extra advertising yielded a 
fair profit, besides which an increase of circulation was noted, 
consequent upon getting the paper in a favorable light before 
people who had never yet seen it. 

Over a year ago I inaugurated my largest scheme and carried 
it to a successful completion ; but the labor connected with it still 
makes me tired through recollection. I refer to the bird's-eye view 
of Quincy, which was published last May For some time we had 
contemplated publishing a view of the city as a supplement to the 
Herald, simply as a feat of newspaper enterprise, but having talked 
it. The 


plans were ail carefully laid and the magnitude and risk of the 


the matter over it was determined to make a scheme of 


undertaking as contemplated was appalling, but we could not give 
itup. As in all other schemes we had handled, I determined that 
the work should be good. Contracts for making the sketch and 
plate were entered into with a Chicago engraving house and the 


He 


sketched the city house by house, block by block, and street by 


artist was sent down and set to work in December, 1887 
street. It took him about three months to complete his first 
rough sketches, and he found some difficulty in putting them 
together, so as to make a symmetrical picture. He wanted a gen 
eral view from an elevation, and as an elevation was not at hand 
we determined to provide one. Baldwin, the aeronaut, was 
engaged to take the artist up ina balloon held captive by a rope, 
and although it was almost midwinter and very cold this difficult 
feat was successfully accomplished. Up to this time the scheme 
had been kept a secret, and none of the other papers had gotten 
onto it, but I judged that the occasion of the balloon ascension was 
Of 


ascension in such weather attracted attention and the whole city 


a good opportunity to spring it on the public course, the 


was out tosee it. After several unsuccessful attempts, the balloon 
carrying the artist rose to a height of five hundred feet, where it 
was held until he had made such notes as he wished. I am not an 
artist and do not know that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
make that ascension, but I was glad of the opportunity to adver 
tise my scheme. The other papers of the city had to notice the 
event, and, of course, my own paper puffed it up in the most 
approved fashion. For the next week our office was thronged with 
people desiring to see the picture; but they were refused, as the 
artist could not be disturbed. They were informed that the pict 
ure would be on exhibition at the room of the Young Men's Busi- 
ness Association at the next monthly meeting, where all could see 
it, and this fact was mentioned in the paper 

At the meeting, the picture, far from complete, but still show 
ing what it would be, was admired by all, and being called upon to 
explain its object, I did so, saying that it was intended as a supple 
ment to a mammoth edition of the paper, which would consist of 
twenty-four pages, or 30 by 4o inches in size. The association at 
once passed a resolution to purchase twenty thousand copies of the 
bird's-eye issue for distribution in the East as an advertisement for 
thecity. This was the first successful step, but much remained to 
be done. While the work on the sketch went on, solicitors scoured 
the city for orders for extra papers and advertisements. We prom- 
ised an issue of fifty thousand copies, and the twenty thousand 
ordered by the Business Association proved that our promise was 
not wild. Nearly everyone took papers, and nearly everyone took 
advertising ; it was the popular thing to do. The city contains 
about two hundred manufactories, fifty or sixty wholesale houses, 
and three or four hundred retail establishments of all sizes... Over 
five hundred of these took advertisements of some kind, and over 
twenty thousand more papers were sold to firms and individuals 
Every possible device in advertising was used — the ordinary local, 
the write-up, and the display, while a handsome sum was realized 
from merchants and others by putting their signs on their build- 
ings inthe picture. We even put bill-boards in the picture and 
sold them. In short, we threw out a drag net and pulled in every- 


thing from the whale to the minnow. While this was going on, 
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the work of preparing the material for the paper was progressing. 
Special writers were employed to produce a short history of the 
city, a description of its industries and advantages, with numerous 
articles intended to convey a proper impression of its importance 
asacity. Extra printers were engaged, who put this matter in 
type as fast as written, and as fast as a page was completed it was 
sent to the pressroom. The picture was finally completed and 
turned over to the engravers, who, after several failures, produced 
an excellent plate, ready for the press. The work in the different 
departments had gone steadily forward, and were completed nearly 
at the same time, so that by the last of May, nearly six months 
from the inception of the scheme, the press was at work on the 
last side of the paper. The supervision of all this work, together 
with the labor of getting out a good paper every day, is what 
makes me tired up to this time. Fortunately, our supply of type 
was ample, having recently purchased a new dress, but our press 
facilities were not equal to the job. We engaged the presses of 
two other offices, and by keeping them and our own running con- 
stantly, when not otherwise engaged, completed the presswork. 
We issued, as we promised, fifty thousand copies ; seven impres- 
sions to each copy made three hundred and fifty thousand impres- 
We sold about all our papers, and secured all the adver- 
The total cost of the enterprise 


sions 
tising there was to spare. 
was about $5,000, and the receipts were about $7,500, so the 
profit was about $2,500—little enough, when the labor and risk 
are considered. 

Although it may make this article too long, I cannot forego 
mentioning another scheme which I have always regarded as a 
In Quincy there are five daily papers, two morning, 

Besides this, there 
Mine is the morning 


masterpiece. 


two evening, and one German evening paper. 
cic. 


morning republican paper, 


are a dozen or so weeklies, monthlies, 
democratic paper, and the /VAzg is the 
so, of course, we are in direct opposition. However, we are on 
excellent terms, and we made an agreement to solicit advertising 
in company. We drew up a paper for signature, in which the 
proposed signers agreed to advertise in both the /V’Azg and //erald 
$50 worth for one year, and we divided a page in each paper into 
two inch squares, each of which was to be sold for $50, or $100 in 
both papers. Then, arm in arm, we visited the manufacturers 
and jobbers who were not in the habit of advertising regularly, 
and showed them the advantage of advertising in a solid block in 
each of the principal papers. We did not pretend that it would 
help them individually, but we pointed out the advantage it would 
be to the city if a full page of such business cards from represent- 
ative business houses were thrown broadcast on the world. Some 
signed without hesitation ; others had to be talked to for hours ; 
but we finally filled our pages, having secured forty-eight names. 
Our arguments may have had some effect, but I am inclined to 
think that our success was due mainly to the novelty of the scheme. 
It was a new thing to see opposition editors working so harmo- 
niously together, and it created a good feeling toward us. It took 
about three weeks to secure these ads, and they brought us $2,400 
apiece, from firms not in the habit of advertising. 

I could continue for hours, perhaps, with a relation of personal 
experiences, but enough has been told to show what I know about 
schemes. 

Now, then, the following questions arise : 

Is the scheme legitimate ? 

Is it profitable ? 

I would answer yes to both questions. I regard the scheme as 
perfectly legitimate, provided, always, you give the advertiser what 
To do otherwise is legitimate in no business. Many 
In nothing do men 


you promise. 
men have many ideas and few ideas are alike. 
differ more than in their ideas on advertising, and the shrewd 
newspaper man should be prepared to satisfy all tastes in that 
direction as he does in matters of news. The scheme furnishes 
certain business men an opportunity to get before the public in the 
way they like best, and it also teaches them the value of advertis- 
ing as a regular thing. 

As to the second question, my experience leads me to believe 
that the schemes are profitable if honestly and judiciously handled. 
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The scheme may be called newspaper enterprise turned to imme- 
diate profit. Not only is there an immediate return in dollars, but 
the paper gets the vague benefit always derived from being enter- 
prising. Of course, they can be worked to excess, and thus be 
made to interfere with regular business, and I would advise every- 
one to have some excuse for bringing a scheme before the people, 
otherwise it will fall flat. I would also advise perfect candor with 
the advertiser. It is not wise to give your business secrets away 
in advance, but I have always found it advantageous to talk freely 
with my patrons about the scheme after it was executed. To tell 
them how you did it gives them an interest in the next one, and 
you get many a valuable suggestion from them which may be used 
in the future. 

I have always adopted this open course, otherwise this article 
This reminds me that this article is 
scheme, for there is no immediate 
advertise the city of Quincy, and I 


would not have been written. 
in itself an enterprise, not a 
profit in it. It is intended to 
believe it has proved a success. I have placed upon your minds 
an impression you cannot get rid of. You will think of Quincy as 
a city containing magnificent public buildings, numerous factories 
and business houses, a noble school system, a liberal class of busi- 
ness men, and, above all, enterprising newspapers. I assure you 
that the impression is a correct one. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
REMINISCENCES. 
BY JAMES BARNET. 

HERE are few compositors or pressmen who have been half 

a century at the printing business but can say that they have 

worked on Sunday, however detrimental to their conscience 
it might feel at the time. ® Extra work to a steady employé is not 
desirable, and the few instances in which I have observed com- 
positors employed seven days in a week, I came to the conclusion 
that it did not pay the man nor his employer. These instances 
might, however, have been exceptional, but they were none the 
less real. 

To help along a work on which were two companionships in 
Savill & Edwards’ office, London, the foreman, Mr. Lennurd, who 
said little, but did much, ordered the hands to work on a Sunday 
Each one received half a crown over what he managed to set up, 
as extra pay. About ten o’clock, the foreman, on his way to 
church, called at the office to see who was there, according to 
order. He made his rounds, and departed for the day. The 
most of the jours were not in the mood for working, and their 
sticks were often lying on the case, while the owners were resting 
on the crossbars of their frames below. At the end of the week 
the bills were no greater than before, excepting the extra pay, so 
that actually six days’ work was only done in the seven. This was 
not repeated while I was there. 

During the stock excitement in 1845, when Hudson was railway 
king, I heard it stated that in a certain office near the board ot 
trade (Nichols, I think), a jour had not taken off his clothes and 
gone to bed for two weeks, and at the finish he received {60 ster- 
Rumor also added that it did not take 
Only one 


ling, or $300, as his pay. 
him any longer to spend this large handful of gold. 
day, along with three others, did I have the opportunity of earn- 
ing $5 on fat railroad work. The reception of bills by the parlia- 
mentary committee ceased on a Sunday at noon, and to make a 
few corrections, the four of us were ordered to come on Sunday 
morning. In two hours the job was finished, and six copies struck 
off. Seven and sixpence to each was added to our bills at the end 
of the week, thus showing that correcting fat work paid fully more 
than the composition, even on Sunday. There was a necessity to 
have the two hours’ work done on the railroad bill; but it broke 
the day of rest, and the beneficial result of the extra pay was 
unobservedly frittered away. 

In Chicago I applied for work to a foreman of a job office in 
which the Prairie Farmer had been given to print. He said he 
could place me on the paper if I wished. ‘‘ All right,” I replied 


‘‘I'm not particular.” He then ‘‘handed” me over to the one 
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Solid 
bourgeois, at 30 cents a thousand ems, was the pay at the time. 
For a book and job hand to set up seven thousand ems in 
eight hours I thought was pretty fair; at least, that was the 
At the of the little 
The foreman of the paper then came to me on 


in charge of the paper, who gave me cases and copy. 


best I could do. end week, a over 


$12 was made. 
Saturday night, after being paid, and asked if I would come 
The 


He also stated that as soon as the 


tomorrow, as they were behind in the day of publication. 
others were to be on hand. 
proper day was reached no more Sunday work would be required. 
‘Very well,” I replied, ‘‘I shall help you out until the day is 
reached, but no more after that.” In three or four weeks, the 
publication day was attained, and I looked forward to a day of 
rest with feelings of satisfaction. On the Saturday evening the 
paper foreman asked me if I was coming tomorrow, as the others 
had agreed to come. ‘‘ Certainly not,” I replied, ‘‘you know the 
bargain that was made about that when I commenced work on the 
paper. I see no necessity, nor is there any, for this stupid 
arrangement of passing time on Sunday in the printing office. I’m 
not a nigger, and I will not come for you nor for anyone else.” 
These might not be the exact words I said, but it is the purport of 
On the Monday 


morning on reaching the office and getting to my case, I noticed a 


them. The word stupid may have been left out 
slip of paper with a few lines written thereon, such as ‘‘ your ser- 
vices are no longer required.” To be summarily disposed of in 
this manner for not working on Sunday, with no extra attached, 
was not agreeable, so I took the paper to ihe foreman who hired 
me and asked him to clear it up forme; but he did not seem to be 
man enough to do it, however religious he may have felt on the 
subject. All the parties in authority I asked if they knew any- 
thing about the writing, and each and all denied the responsibility 
It was an effectual stopper on my 
Disgusted I left, after 
In that office men went to 


as well as the implication. 
progress, for I could get no more copy. 
shaking the dust from off my feet. 
work on Sunday for no other purpose than that they might spend 
a few hours during the week, in contravention of the Typograph- 
ruics. Whether the practice continued, or was 


ical Union 


I forget, but I 
the union. 


dropped, know that the subject did not come 


before With me, it was as one door closed another 


opened, and I was the gainer of a steady sit at jobwork. 
The matter of Sunday meetings of the union instead of Satur- 


day night began to be agitated and discussed A. C. Cameron, 


John M. Farquhar, Sam Beach and others, besides myself, had 
something to say in keeping Sunday as a day of rest, and when the 
vote was taken we were triumphant. 


THE ORIGIN OF PAPER MAKING IN AMERICA. 


PREPARING TO CELEBRATE THE BI-CENTENNIAL OF THE EVENT IN 


1890. 


HE first paper mill in America was built in 1690 and went 
Wilhelm Ritten- 
house introduced paper making into the country, and he, in 


into operation in September of that year. 


company with William Bradford, the printer ; Samuel Carpenter, 
merchant ; Thomas Tressa, iron manufacturer; Nicholas Pearse 
and others, representing various business interests, erected a paper 
mill and started manufacturing. 

The establishment, which was constructed of stone, was located 
on the bank of the Wissahickon creek, near Chestnut Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, the district now being in the twenty-second ward of 
Philadelphia. The dismantled and ruined old mill can still be 
seen, and what remains of the building has been kept intact by 
Henry H. Houston, the present owner of the property. The dam 
that furnished the water for power to propel the wheels in the 
mill is also standing. 

Hon. Horatio Gates Jones, of Philadelphia, is said to own the 
only complete historical account of the industry. The paper on 
which it is written was made by the parent company. The vol- 
ume is handsomely bound, while the title page is beautifully 
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(io 
embellished with the Rittenhouse mark —a three-leafed clover 
and the subjoined quotation from Shakespeare's ‘‘ Henry VI’ 
‘“*Contrary to the King, his crown and dignity, 
Thou hast built a paper mill.”’ 

Ex-Senator Jones is actively engaged in gathering the neces- 
sary data for a truthful and interesting narrative of paper making 
in America from its commencement to this period. The informa- 
tion already collected about the important industry would make a 
large and valuable work, but Mr. Jones will not publish the book 
until it is complete and authentic in every feature and detail 

A movement has been projected to celebrate the bi-centennial 
of the building of America’s first paper mill in September, 1890 
George W. Childs, the publisher of the Philadelphia edger, and 
Mr. Jones have had several conferences in reference to the move 
ment, and while the arrangements for celebrating the memorable 
event in America’s industrial history are merely outlined, it can 
be definitely stated that the inception of the industry will be 
appropriately and creditably observed. It is intended, in the first 
place, to form an association of paper makers, printers, publishers 
newspaper men and others. On the day of the proposed celebra 
tion a historical sketch will be read and an oration will be delis 
ered by some representative journalist, after which other interest 
ing exercises, showing the progress of the paper manufacturing 


interest in America, will follow. 


PRINTING ON GLAZED PAPER. 

The Jupiter Zeitung has a communication with regard to printing 
on glazed papers which contains some useful information. Every 
one who has had to do printing on highly glazed printing paper 
will have encountered difficulties with regard to the adhesiveness 
of the ink, as well as in obtaining a clear imprint that retains the 
glaze. Quite contrary to the general opinion that a very good 
black ink should be used for such papers, the writer has arrived at 
satisfactory results by other means. Let us first consider how to 
obtain a good black print on calendered orange paper. The com 
mon printing ink will not appear black to the eye on such paper, 
but rather green ; in the next place it does not adhere to orange, 
but can be easily rubbed off after drying. His recipe for an ink 
that will suit every requirement is as follows ; 500 grams Prussian 
blue powdered in varnish, 50 grams German black, 100 grams 
strong varnish, 200 grams linseed oil, 50 grams copal lac, 50 grams 
drying powder. To get a fine, handsome black on calendered 
carmine, use a mixture of 500 grams German black, 500 grams 
powdered Prussian blue, 200 grams copal lac, 100 grams linseed 
oil. It is especially hard to obtain an adhesive print on glazed 
chamois paper, as there is always a coating of fine dust on this 
kind of paper, which may arise from too fatty a coloring or too 
hot glazing. Jahn recommends the following : 500 grams German 
black, 200 grams Prussian blue, too linseed oil, 100 grams copal 
lac, 50 grams dryer. To obtain a fine red on the same paper, 
Jahn uses simply geranium red (iodide of mercury). To obtain a 
good black on glazed dark blue paper, the following mixture will 
be found to answer the purpose : 500 grams of Prussian blue, 250 


grams German black, 1oo grams copal lac, 50 grams drying 


powder. If common printing ink is used it will appear quite pale 
A sample of glazed light yellow, with black and red printing 
The 


geranium lac, while the black was composed as follows 


seemed especially successful red color was obtained by 
500 grams 
German black, 500 grams Prussian blue, 200 grams copal lac, 50 
grams drying powder, and 1oo grams linseed oil. The quantity of 
the latter cannot, however, be exactly determined, and in printing 
two colors on glazed paper particular attention must be paid to the 
The 


especially in printing tickets, where as many as possible must be 


relation of one color to another colors must be very weak, 


printed from the same sheet. A very deep black on glazed blue 


paper was obtained from the following : 250 grams German black, 
500 grams Prussian blue, too grams copal lac. A splendid bronze 
print on colored papers was obtained by having a first print with 
equal parts of mordant and terra de sienna, '4 linseed oil, and % 


copal lac 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
JOHN HENRY — PRINTER. 
BY R. P. YORKSTON,. 
HE announcement in the New York /Vor/d of May 14 that 
John Henry had died, on the day previous, conveyed the 
intelligence to us that one of the greatest typographers the 
art of printing ever knew had quietly passed over the silent river 
to that bourne from whence no traveler returns. Only a few 
noticed the simple announcement. Only a few paid their last 
respects to the mortal remains of an immortal spirit that, for 
years, had been toiling for the elevation of his fellow craftsmen, 
when even the gray- 
beards of the present 
were but pupils sitting 
at the feet of this solon 
of the printer's art! 

John Henry dead ? 
Sorrowful times! John 
Henry dead? Great 
men must die, and the 
roll is still unwound ; 
but no name, however 
great, can ever be 
dearer to those who 
knew him than that of 
this humble’ worker 
who has just passed 
away. <A noble spirit, 
whose every aim, 
whose every ambition 
was for the advance- 
ment of a_ profession 
and its votaries with 
which his lot through 
life had been cast 
Great men have died 
on every branch of the 
tree of life, but very 
few have passed away 
so single-minded, so 
pure in thought, with 
such breadth of hu- 
manity, or with a heart 
so large and open for 
those who from frailty 
or weakness were seek- 
ing succor or comfort 
by the wayside. 

John Henry’ was 
born in 1818, and was 
of gentle birth. His 
father was a gentleman 
of scholarly attain- 
ments—the son of 
a noted surgeon of the 
British navy —and de- 
signed his son John for the ministry. At the age, however, of 
fifteen, John Henry disappointed his father’s wishes and desires 
by going into a printing office. The church lost a neophyte, the 
art of printing acquired a disciple who was destined to play no 
small part in its history. 

Between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years nothing 
especially striking marked the career of John Henry other than 
that which development does for the young. In 1843 we find him 
as a job printer in New York, making every effort to improve the 
then existing methods for producing jobwork. This decade was 
the parting one between the clumsy work of the hand-press, the 
gothic display letters of the ancients and the dawn of the platen 
job machine and the ornate letters of the present. New York was 


not ready for reformers in typography 
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unrequited toil, the artist printer tried Philadelphia. His efforts 
in the latter city received little or no recognition. Disgusted, there- 
fore, with the lack of appreciation; he went back to New York, 
determined to abandon job printing. 

The year 1851 found John Henry launching a new journal on 
the sea of literature from No. 18 Spruce street, New York. It 
was called the Aat/way and Steamboat Guide, and was the first pub- 
lication of the kind ever issued in this or any other country. It 
was designed and carried to completion by him, but the financial 
aid was supplied by Charles Parker, a gentleman interested in 
railway iron, etc. The success of this venture was immediate and 
pronounced, and Mr. Parker amassed a snug sum from its publi- 
cation. He forgot, 
however, in his pros- 
perity, the skillful 
printer who had con- 
ceived and developed 
the journal. Henry 
severed his connection 
with Parker in 1856. 
Not long after, Parker 
sold the Guide to a Mr. 
Dinsmore, and by him 
the first railway and 
steamboat directory 
was merged in what 
was afterward known 
as Alppleton’s Railway 
Guide, 

The next and most 
important enterprise 
in which John Henry 
embarked was in the 
publication of a maga- 
zine devoted to the 
interests of printers 
and printing. It was 
called the /7n/er, and, 
so far as we can learn, 
was the first publica- 
tion of the kind ever 
issued. Mr. Henry's 
acquaintance with the 
wants of the trade — 
the press makers and 
kindred industries ; the 
great faith and con- 
fidence these manu- 
facturers had in the 
projecture of the jour- 





nal insured its success 
from the start, which 
began in 1858. Prob- 
ably no paper ever 
flourished for a space 
as did ‘‘John Henry's 
Printer,” as it was 


, 


familiarly called. The magnetism and scholarly attainments of 
its editor drew about him a galaxy of the brightest literary and 
scientific stars that ever scintillated on a venture of the kind. 
During its first two years, Horace Greeley always found time 
to contribute something of value to each issue. Dr. J. W 
Francis, one of the most eminent surgeons of the time and a 
graduate from a printing office, wrote regularly for it. Dr. Dolby, 
an eminent physician, writer and old-time printer, also con- 
tributed. Bright, erratic, but enthusiastic Henry Clay Reynolds 
sent in his charming morsels to swell the feast, while the entrées 
came from such wits as Clancy, Clapp, Halpine and others. 
Laurenz Wallazz was associate editor, and a brilliant young man 
he was. Harry Earnes set type there. Thomas H. Senior was 


So, after a few years of | canvasser for subscriptions. R. P. Yorkston and Thomas Mcllroy 
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ran the presses. ‘‘ Bob” Menamin, of Philadelphia and /’rinfer’s 
Circular fame, learned the tricks of the trade in that office. The 
fight between the flat bed and platen system for producing fine 
work, represented by the Isaac Adams Company, of Boston, 
and the cylindrical system represented by R. Hoe & Co., of 
New York, was brought to an amicable conclusion by the pur- 
chase of the Adams patents. This important consolidation was 
conceived and carried out by ‘‘John Henry’s /rinéer,” 
by George P. Gordon. In that office, the first book press manu- 
factured by the Ruggles Company, of Boston, was erected. In 
the /’rinter, Charles Potter, Jr., made his first public announce- 
ment that he was in the market with a printing press. Andrew 
Campbell first announced his advent as a manufacturer in the 


aided 


same paper. As all roads were supposed to lead to Rome, so all 
interested in the art of printing, 
went toward the /vrinter office. 


value asa publication, its warerooms became a grand market place 


whether as buyers or sellers, 
In addition, therefore, to its 


between the manufacturer of printers’ tools, machinery and type, 
and the users of the same. 

In 1860 Mr. Henry took into partnership Mr. John Greason. 
The fame of the /’rinfer went upward and onward. The war of 
1861-65 did not materially impair its remarkable prosperity, but a 
fatal mistake was made in 1865 when the well-remembered strike 
f Typographical Union No. 6 took place. From the fray the 
union emerged weakened, disfigured, beaten and with only its 
luck left. Horace Greeley, who had been honored by the pres- 
idency of No. 6 upon its organization, was compelled to take 
issue against his fellow craftsmen on the ground of ‘‘ presumptuous 
ind arbitrary measures,” to use his own forceful language. John 
Henry took up the quarrel of the printers and advocated their 
cause with all the warmth of his nature. Thus two almost life- 
long friends became estranged ; one a great editor, loving the art 
from which his greatness sprang; the other a great printer and 


‘cholar also loving the art for itself alone. It was the old story, 


‘‘ bitter contests engender bitter hates.” 

The close of the fight between union No. 6 and the employing 
printers left the Prinfer in a weakened condition. A difference of 
opinion between its editor and his partner, Mr. John Greason, as 
io the policy of the paper, resulted in a dissolution of the firm, and 
John Henry retired. With his retirement, and the injuries it 
received in the battle, the 7’éz¢er never recovered its former pres- 
tige, although it lingered for a few years. 

In 1866 Mr. Henry was employed by James Conner’s Sons, 
the well-known typefounders of New York, to conduct a maga- 
zine in which they could exhibit their new faces of letters. They 
gave him full authority to spare no expense in its publication. 
rhe result was the 7yfographic Messenger, which, from its beauti- 
ful and artistic appearance, was hailed with delight by the frater- 
nity. It displayed all the matured skill and careful work of a 
xreat master, and even at this date it would not appear to disad- 
vantage alongside of the very beautiful periodicals devoted to the 
‘art preservative,” etc., and published in this advanced age. 

For two or three years before Mr. Henry became connected 
with the 7ypographic Messenger, he had become a convert to the 
cylindrical system for producing fine work. Hoe & Co., A. B. 
Taylor & Co., and other builders of cylinder presses had been 
approached by him in relation to a better or more complete distri- 
bution of ink for artistic work. They, however, turned a deaf ear 
to his entreaties. Determined to do what others would not, he 
severed his connection with the J/essenger in 1868, and began the 
manufacture of printing presses, in which he embodied his ideas 
of distribution. Strange as it may appear, the printers were not 
prepared for anything out of the common, and the excellencies of 
the ‘‘Henry ” press were virtually the most objectionable features 
to the printers. The roller bills were too high to suit the owners. 
The pressmen objected to the adjustment of so many rollers, and, 
worst of all, the feeder boys were opposed to the machine on 
account of having so many rollers to wash. 

A great many presses were sold, however, and the builder and 
improver soon found a partner with ample means to push the 


enterprise. Fora short time the future looked bright, but in a 





moment of anger Mr. Henry and his partner quarreled over a trivial 
affair, and a dissolution took place, Mr. Henry retiring with the 
snug sum of $25,000 for his three years’ service in the cause of 
progress. 

The ‘‘ Henry” 
through many vicissitudes, and at last fell into the hands of a 
foundation left him, 


press, after its inventor's retirement, went 


mechanic named Whitlock, who, from the 
evolved the very popular ‘‘ Whitlock” press of today. 

After the connection with the ‘‘ Henry” press was severed, its 
free from 


inventor passed some years of ‘‘ innocuous desuetude ” 


the cares and toils of business. From 1874 till the time of his 
death he appeared only at rare intervals on the marts of trade, 
and then only to sell some device which his fertile brain had 
evolved. Among the many things which John Henry devised, 
very few are known individually as his. His system of ink distri- 
bution now in universal use by nearly all the makers of presses, 
has become common property. His front delivery for taking 
sheets from the cylinder is now the property of C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons, who purchased Henry's patents in order to complete their 
own delivery. His proof press is the only invention that bears 
his name, although his handiwork is visible to those who know the 
facts, on many of the tools used by the printer of today 

For a short time Mr. Henry published the most beautiful of all 
his many artistic journals, which was called the Chromatic Art 
Printer, and 
attracted much attention, but it did not live very long, and with its 
death the active life of John Henry, it may be said, ceased. 
He was a great printer and 


This periodical made its appearance in 1879 


Mr. Henry was not an inventor 
designer, and as such he could grasp possibilities and situations 
which an inventor would overlook. The worker in iron or the 
mathematician wielding the compass and square rarely, if ever, 
comes from the printing office. The composing room is the incu- 
bator of the ideal, the pressroom the mother of cold, stern fact 
We cannot look for invention to breed in the composing room, nor 
would conception be fostered in the pressroom. Invention is an 
education. There is a germ of device in every animate thing 
Humanity has this germ to a great degree, but it can only be 
developed by warmth. The machine shop and drawing room give 
development where the printing office chills and kills germination 
Hoe, Potter, Campbell, Cottrell, and others do the inventing for 
the printers, and have nurseries for that purpose. A printer sug 
gests. The inventor (?) completes the suggestion by producing the 
fact. Printers, therefore, have very little time to suggest, and be 
referred to the inventor of his house, as no glory awaiteth him 
John Henry suggested until he grew weary and then branched for 
himself, and thus he became an inventor without really knowing 
that he was running toward such an end. The germ sprouted, 
much to his amazement, and he found himself one day marked up 
among the inventors, although he never imagined he was one 
His greatest recommendation is that he never posed as a designer 
of printing machinery, but his wonderful knowledge of the wants 
of printers, both in the composing room and pressroom, served as 
a guide to a naturally quick mind, and thus John Henry contrived 
to place many useful tools in his fellow craftsmen’s hands. 

The natural character of John Henry was a beautiful one. His 
heart was a well of love for his fellow men. He had no narrow 
prejudices, but was open, bold and fearless. He was born a 
gentleman. By education he was a scholar. With these advan- 
tages, and the greatness of the profession he selected for life service, 
he became a marked man in his business. To his friends he was 
lovable ; to those in his service he was monitor and parent com- 
bined. He had but one enemy, and when they closed the eyes of 
this noble gentleman for the last time and crossed his hands upon 
his breast that enemy also ceased to exist. It was himself—a too 
generous heart was that enemy. 


Major Hupson, of the Topeka (Kan.) Capital-Commonwealth, 
has furnished a room in the Capital Block in splendid style and 


supplied it with magazines, books, papers, writing material, etc 
The room is for the benefit and use of the Topeka printers 
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LIBERTY. 


From Bedford Leno's “ Last Idler’? and Other Poems. 


O, darling, darling wife of mine, 
Why art thou jealous of me ? 

The love that I loved is far away, 
In a land beyond the sea, 

And the love that I feel for the absent one 
Should make me dearer to thee 


Why art thou jealous, my bonny bride, 
Of her I have loved so long, 

Of her I would paint with a magic touch 
And sing with a poet’s song 

Of one who has followed the steps of Christ 


And never did mortal wrong ? 


| have worshiped her from my early youth, 
When she set my heart a-glow ; 

And fain would I follow the faultless one 
Who tempted me long ago, 

When I thought her an angel fresh from heaven, 


As pure as the virgin snow 


I swore to love her, and love her still, 
With a love that no tongue can tell ; 
In ecstasy I would give my soul 
Could I in her presence dwell, 
\nd no earthly mandate has power to break 


The force of that magic spell 


I would to heaven I could see her now 
Keturn, like the mystic dove, 

With the olive-branch of immortal Peace 
And everlasting Love, 

And power to drag to the light of day 


The long-lost treasure-trove 


There's a track of light as she moves along, 
Like the sheen on the moonlit sea 

A star she follows that leads the way 
To an unfound Galilee, 

With a burning glow that melts the chains 


Of slaves and sets them free. 


Shall I tell you the name, dear wife of mine, 
Of her I loved so long ? 

Tis the name that has sharpened the keenest sword 
The name that true minstrels sung 

And filled the martyr-mouths of old 
When Freedom's knell was rung 


‘Twas shouted aloud at Marathon, 
‘Twas the cry at Thermopyle, 
The name that lit the fiery cross 
That passed from sea to sea, 
And gathered the clans whom gallant Bruce 


Led on to victory 


’Tis a name that fires the souls of men, 
And teaches them to dare ; 

Inspired the brave Von Winkelried 
To rush on the foeman’s spear, 

And struck the tyrant, Gesler, down 
With palsy and with fear 


’Twas breathed on the Mayflower’s crowded deck 
When she sailed from old England's shore ; 

It cheered on the braves of Commonwealth 
When they conquered at Marston Moor, 

And rang when the patriot Hampden fell 
At the height of the battle’s roar 


It sounded on Warsaw's blood-stained walls, 


On Italia’s broad campaign, 











On the marshy soil of the Netherlands, 
‘Mid the vine-clad hills of Spain ; 
And rang aloud when France was swept 


By a blood-red hurricane. 


*Twas heard when Venice was pressed in fight, 
When the Croat and Magyar met, 

When the red shirts conquered in Sicily, 
When the sun of Austria set — 

The name of my love resounded loud 
To the beat of the castanet. 


‘Tis a name well-known as a rallying cry, 
And blessed with a magic spell ; 

A name that rose from a shattered host 
When Kosciusko fell — 

The name of the shrine where Hofer knelt 
The beacon-light of Tell! 


LEAVE IT TO THE PRINTER. 

There is nothing more annoying to a printer who considers 
himself the possessor of at least average sense and judgment than 
to have a customer sit down and instruct him how every line of a 
certain job or jobs shall be set — just the description of type and, 
usually, with no regard for, or knowledge of, style or typograph- 
ical custom. An instance is related where the patient printer was 
compelled to hunt the city over in order to find a series of letter 
used in country papers thirty years ago. Strange to say, he 
secured it; and battered and worn as it was, it proved ‘‘ the very 
thing.” This eccentric customer was a prominent business man. 
The printer’s imprint, however, will not be seen upon this card, 
nor will anyone be able to find a trace of it in his establishment 
He even thanks his lucky stars that he escaped without loss of his 
reputation. The sensible patron, who has any faith in his 
printer, will leave all technical matters to professional judgment ; 
and in nine cases out of ten will be largely the gainer thereby, 
for the careful workman is ever anxious to please, and will strive, 
if left to himself, and where occasion offers, to present new and 
pleasing features in his work that one unacquainted with the art 
for it may well be considered that— would never think of. It is 
expected that the patron will select his own stock, and decide as 
to size and like particulars. But, aside from these details, the 
judgment is unnecessary until the type is set. Then, of course, 
after a proof has been furnished him, he is at liberty to make 
whatever changes he sees fit.—/.xchange. 


THE PLEASURES OF EDITING. 

Editing a paper, says a provincial editor, is a pleasant thing 
If it contain too much political matter, people won't have it ; if it 
contain too little, they won't have it. If the type is too large, it 
doesn’t contain enough reading matter ; if the type is too small, 
they can't read it. If telegraphic reports are published, some 
folks say they are nothing but hashes up; if they are omitted, 
they say there is a want of enterprise. If we put in a few jokes, 
folks say we are nothing but a rattle-head ; if we omit jokes, they 
say we are an old fossil. If we publish original matter, they con- 
demn us for not giving them selections ; if we publish selections, 
folks say we are lazy for not giving them what they have not read 
in some other paper. If we give aman complimentary notices we 
are censured for being partial ; if we do not, all hands say we are 
a great boor. If we insert an article which pleases the ladies. 
men become jealous ; if we do not cater to their wishes, the paper 
is not fit to be in their houses. If we attend church, they say it 
is only for effect; if we do not, they denounce us as deceitful and 
desperately wicked. If we speak well of any act, folks say we 
dare not do otherwise ; if we censure, they call usa traitor. If 
we remain in our office and attend to business, folks say we are too 
proud to mingle with our fellows; if we go about a bit, they say 
we had better stay at home and get on with our work. If we do 
not pay all bills promptly, folks say we are not to be trusted ; if 


we do pay promptly, they say we stole the money 








Mr. Printer ! 
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FANS, CARDS, CALENDARS, BANNERS, FOLDERS, ETC. 


Do you wish to make money ? 
than by handling our line of 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


If so, there is no better way 


Advertising Specialties 


CONSISTING OF 





| ee 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your 


ustomers. 


No other branch of your business will pay you as well. 


Inclose us your 


susiness card and we will mail you our prices on all goods we manufacture, or inclose 


us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of Hudson River Views. 


now ready, 
ifans, $1.50 by express. 


Calendars ready August rst. 


Full line of Fans 


Send for price list. Set of samples of 


Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSSACK & CO. 


Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ig 


| Printers who Desire to Make 
| Money in 1889 


Will secure a sample line of our Advertis- 
ing Cards, Novelties, Folders, Programmes, 
Fans, etc., and solicit orders in their own 
| and adjoining cities. Many have done so 
| with success in 1888, many more can do 
| so in 1889. 
Write us for full information. 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 


| 196-198 Clark Street, - CHICAGO, 111. 





ORDERS FOR 


PAPER-KNIVES 


FILLED PROMPTLY AT OUR 
CHICAGO HOUSE, 


46 tro 52 NortrH HALSTED STREET, 


CHICAGO, IEL, 





AND AT OUR 
WORKS IN FITCHBURG, MASS. 


SIMONDS MFG. Co. 





MAPWOOD. 


"EO FG a 
Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


JuLtius HEINEMANN. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 


HEM. HEINEBACH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Brass Rules, heads, Slugs 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, | 


582 Madison St. 


CHICAGO. 
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COWAN & CO. 


Manufacturing Stationers | 


IMPORTERS OF 
very Description of Paper, Printing, 
Lithographic and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery and Type, 








MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Colonial Agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 





The CHEAPEST AND BEST in Use for 
+ PRINTERS + 





PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


MANUFACTURED BY 














MANUFACTURERS OF THE & 


“WONDERFUL 
“CLIPPER” 
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WHICH IS INDISPENSABLE WHERE RAPID 
CUTTING AND TRIMMING IS NEEDED. 
Net Cash Price, - - $36.00. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, 


ST. LOvIs, Mo. 
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sent out by “mailer,” and that each wrapper signifies the date of expira 
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BERCER& WIRTH, Manufacturers of Colors and Inks 190 Williem Street NEW YORK and LEIPZIG (Germany: 
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GENERAL. AGENT 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


10 FARRINGDON 
LONDON, 


To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 


should be addressed. 
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VAN DUZEN 


IGAS ENCINE 


NO BOILER. NOCOAL. 
NO ENGINEER. 

No Extra WATER RENT 
or INSURANCE. 
INSTANTLY STARTED. 
| DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
SAFE and ECONOMICAL. 


end for description and prices. 


Van Duzen Gas Engine CO0,, 
8C E. 2nd St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog 
raphers. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 





For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 

furnished on application. Subscriptions and 

advertisements solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 















INCORPORATED 1883. 











PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 














ESTABLisiEn 1604. Charles [neu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


| PRINTING INKS : 2 VARNISHES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., 


527 Commercial Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
45 and g7 Rose Street, - YORK. 





| 
A é BRANCHES— 
TRADE Mark 

I Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 





—= MONEY TO BE MADE= 

A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money mad 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear in 


the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. Fretp & Tuer, The Le adenhall Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, Lonpon, BL 

NOTIC &.—Spccimens of le expr ss and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed ina 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THe 
PAPER & PRINTING TRADE s JouRNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Typographical Union. 






Capital. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





THE CRAFTSMAN, «The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


| EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Official Paper of the International 
Only Labor Paper published at the National 


Subscription in Advance. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 











RAMSEY & BISBEE, PusLisHErs, 


- SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. ~~~~~ are 


& John Royle & Sons 


MAKERS OF 


ROUTING 












—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 

and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


ROUTING | 
CUTTERS f 

















Essex and — 
Straight Sts. 





















“fGLOwWinGc CUT INE, B.’’ 


E have had so many enquiries from Publishers and large Printers of Illustrated Work, for a Wood-cut Ink that was 
‘*not short, that would flow in the fountain, follow the roller, and dry quickly with a gloss.’* that we have 
made an Ink to meet these requirements, with the above name. This sheet is printed with it, and we would 
respectfully solicit a trial of the same, confident that it will do all we claim for it 
Price $1.00 /b. Special net figures for large quantities. FREDERICK HH. LEVEY & Co 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE+;PRINTING+INKS 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
For the appearance of our Inks we refer to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks : 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, Theo. L. De Vinne & Co, | J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.,_ - Philadelphia, CO. - New York 
NICHOLAS MAG., ‘Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. | AMERICAN TRACT SOC’Y, - New York. AT Cc New York 


Ss 
COSMOPOLITAN, _ - - J.J. Little & Co. | A.S. BARNES & CO., School Pubs, New York. BUREAU SRAV'G & PRINTING, Washington 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLER AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO., New York. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington 
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REMOVAL. 


F. D. MONTGOMERY 
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**HAFTONE” 


Gh 


Dearborn 


PROCESS PLATES direct from 
Photographs a Specialty. 
(See illustration on another page.) 


OUR 


HAS REMOVED TO 


Street, corner of Harrison, 


ILL. 


INCREASED SPACE AND FACILITIES 
OUR WORK WILL BE BETTER 
THAN EVER. 


CHICAGO, 
WITH 
ORDERING. 


PRICES BEFORE 





Bright. Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
Cuarves Guy Brown. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, : : - $1.00. 

Six Months,- * - - - +50. 

Three Months, - 25. 
Invariably in Advi ince. 


Breesy. 


HS Tur Union Printer is the especial advocate 

f the affiliated Unions of the International Typo 

raphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


\ddress Tut Union PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 


“A 


cA 
Mass ~ TYPE ELM SE 
(O35 PROCESS -FHOTO pe 
AND z INC € TCHING: 


Se EWE Re 


Send green stamp for lciiien ar. Send phetograph, drawing or print for estimate. 





ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 
A PERFECT SUCCESS 


FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pp umping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery 
of all kinds; 


also Beats. 
1 to 4 horse power. 
Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 


Gs 
No skilled 
engineer required, 


= ii aa i | 
nd for Circular, 


W.H. ROBERTSON, 51 1S. Canal St. Chinege. 


The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 





American Manufacturers and 
will reach a large and profitable market by adver- 
tising in TYPO, 


Illustrations of New Inventions, ete., inserted free. 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 





ff ~Dealens-in- Engraving: Tools Machinery -and - Engravers-Supplies- s%]} 





PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Rollers and 
Composition, 


207 CHESTNUT STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 
Journalism.””"—American Stationer. 


”’_ Toronto Mail. 


+ 
‘ “Tt has no equal in Europe. 


“T think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 
firm.’’—Morton, Phillips & 


great pleasure, as do all of our firm, 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bouverie Srreer, E. C. 





THE 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, 
Zincography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography 
and all new Photo-Mechanical processes. Pub- 
shed weekly, at 37 City Hall Place, New York, by 
r HE LiITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING Co. (Incorporated). 
A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that 
will amply repay advertisers in its line. 
PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 
Energetic, honest, reliable men are wanted in 
every city of the United States and Canada, for 
oliciting advertisements and subscriptions to the 
1ew 1888-9 LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
Deanictinase: Liberal terms to the proper parties. 
lor terms, particulars, etc., apply to or address 
Cue LirHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING Co,, 37 City Hall 
Place, New York, 








The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


=, 7 a ERY 


| Paper ant Press 


A JouURNAL oF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN 


APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate 


Art and Soci 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 
10 cents. As 7he 


Printers, 
15th. $2.00 

per annum. Single copies ty Stationers, 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ 
advertising 


Vanufacturing Stationers 


and Blank Book 


Journal 


reaches all buyers, it is a valuable ook 
Rates fer standing and displayed adver- 


Address 


medium. 

tisements furnished on application. 
CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 

29 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year 





By WILLIAM M.SPATTON, PuiLapecruia, Pa 
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BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and dealers. Special binders’ 
Send for catalogue. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 L ongworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


manufacturers 
machinery. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

wa; Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS'’ SUPPLIES. 
Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


BRONZE IMPORTERS. 


Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) a Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadel phia, Pa 


coe Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 


. Louis, Mo. 
CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 26 and 
27 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


St. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cri inston patent. improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass, 


press, two sizes. 


Fairhaven cylindet 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Every kind, suitable for job or newspaper. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. litho- 
graphic and web presses. 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also paper 
folders, combine ad with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type mac chinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jz ackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, w. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., manufact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


Cylinder, 
Branch office, 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Only strictly first-class work done. Prices low. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy, Son & Co., 45 to 51 Rose street, New 


York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
and Fourth 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine 
Louis, 


streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L.S. Mack, manager. See adver- 
tisement in each number of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., clectrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


and Vine streets, 
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ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


4/ 
ENGRAVERS. 

Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Erie, Pa. Write for 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. 
Office, 150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New 
York. Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, New York, 
and Leipsic, Germany. Fine dry colors and 
inks for all graphic branches. 

Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Bruce street, Buffalo, Mm. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

ma Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 

York. Spec ialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co, 
Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 V andewatet oe New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, Sz Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 
Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Bee kman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 

Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilson (W. D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William St., S. E. cor. Fulton St., New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, Temple Court, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
First-class machines, all sizes and prices. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 


and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTER. 


Tie INZAND PRINTER BasiINESS DIRECTORY. 


FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 
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NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATW fila Ss Newspare r File is the favorite for 
FE »oms, Hotels, Libraries 3s, &c. 
vighte me toes est, C Seige 2p aid 25¢, 
Givculate tres, J.H, Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia, 33 Beekman street, New York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 





Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
All styles and sizes. Can suit everybody. 
Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 

77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 
Edward L. Miller, 


Paragon Cutting Machines, * 
Philadelphia, 


manufacturer, 328 Vine street, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York, 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine strects, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties, 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, 
urers of ‘‘ Old Berkshire Mills”’ 
ledger and writing papers. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chic ago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. Fine writing 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


Mass., manufact- 
first-class linen 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. Send copy for estimate. 

ST i Engraving Co., 20 Cliff street, 
New York. = Rhodes, president. Highest 
order of mec tanical engraving. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-2 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see us. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and printing 
presses, 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 

Rosen & Jensen, 54 and 56 West Washington 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases 
galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. M: ike cabinets, cases, Be illeys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 

Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 
Berger & Wirth, 190 William St., New York, and 
Leipsic,Germany. Sole mi inufacturers of the 
Victoria composition and the Victoria Bianca 
The White). 
Bingham, Daley & O'Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
fork. 


and 


Phila- 


street, 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Durable, 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best pate nt and old style composition. 

Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of the celebrated ‘“ Infallible”’ 
roller composition, The only billposter in 
the city. Also steam patent paste. Rochester 
agent for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, gg-tor Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse, 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port 
land, Oregon. Sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 


ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, pag 
ing, etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, 
etc. Circulars free. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., 
Ohio. 


and steel stamps, 
Cleveland, 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139- 141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Se nd for list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 


and 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co. 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, 


» pro- 


Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 


streets, New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Type founde rs to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago, 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, 


Inan 


Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 
street, Philadelphia, Pa 


606 Sansom 


Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York 

Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Typefoundry, Nos 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


F. S. Verbeck, man 
Paul, Minn, 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., 

ager, 72 East Fifth street, St. 
for copper-facing type 
New York. 


Newton Copper Type Co. 
only), 14 Frankfort street, 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Bri 92 vant — Angeles, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galves Texas. A 
large and complete stock of a s, - sses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


The John, S. W. cor 
Md. 


Ryan Co., South and German 


streets, Baltimore, 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Le oan Point system. So-82 Well 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, L use & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re 
quired in the printing office. 


Dearborn St., Chi 


and Cleveland 
cast on the 


Union Typefoundry, The, 337 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central 
foundries, All type and borders 
point system. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS. 


Nuernberger Bros., 76 Market street, room 311, 


Chicago. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewrite1 
WOOD TYPE. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn 

Send for catalogue 


Golding & Co., 
best in market. 


Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, 
Send for catalogue 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc 
Branch Dearborn St., Chicago 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re 
duced price list and sheets of new faces 


house, 259 


National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L. S. Mack, manager. See advt 
in each number of Tur INLAND PRINTER. 

Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 


street, and 





SiGmuND ULLMAN. 
Ek. H. WimprFHeiMer. 


51 Maiden Lane, 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


NEW YORK, 


— IMPORTER OF—— 


EsTABLISHED 1861 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


Bronze Powders of every Shade and Grade. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


Specialties in Dry Colors. 


(7 HE largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per Ib., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding one- 


quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST 


MAILED ON 


This mode of putting up Inks has proved 


APPLICATION. 
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Geo. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


ALL KINDS OF = 


Bookbinders + /T\achinery. 















































THIS IRON STANDING PRESS ONLY $90,2°2 
STRONG, POWERFUL AND WELL BUILT; GUN METAL SCREW BOX AND WROUGHT IRON RODS. 


Size, 214 x 29% inches; Greatest Opening, 4 feet 4 inches; Screw, 3% inches dia.; Weight, 1,300 Ibs. 


THIS PRESS WITH PAWL— more powerful and operated without shifting the bar—only $110.00 
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FOR THE NEWS AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


Slereolype - @ulfil 


IMPROVED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


M. J. HUGHES, 
18 SPRUCE ST. + * + NEW YORK. 


One among Wundreds of Testimonials: 
To Whom tr MAY CONCERN: 
Stereotype Outfits, and the same has been in our office and in constant use for 


This is to certify that we have one of Hughes’ 


tive years, and is giving and has always given entire satisfaction. 
Yours truly, 
O. A. CARLETON & CO., 
300k, Job, Show and Commercial Work of every description, 
Providence, R. 


Feb. 16, 1888. 


IIE above testimonial is only one among hundreds elsewhere given. 

Like large numbers of others, both large and small concerns, it has 
used for years my quick and superior patented devices of casting and 
blocking, at one and the same operation, by the use of wooden cores, 
bars, strips and filling of a zov-conducting nature. Also, with the same 
outfit, all other results known to stere otyping is secured by its simple and 
practical construction. It is an established fact that it is the only simple, 
practical Stereotype outfit for the printing office in general, and that if 
not used successfully it is certainly the fault of the operator. 

It is a great mistake on the part of the purchaser to defer purchasing 
until the outfit ts actually needed for some special purpose, ‘' Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.”’ 


It is undoubtedly the best thing, taking into consideration the small amount 
invested, ever put in a printing office. 


Send for descriptive circulars and hundreds of indorsements. 


M. J. HUGHES, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


Stereotype Outfits, Press-Stereotyper, Patent Blocks and Plate-Holders, 
Circular Saw and Conical-Screw Quoins. 


INVENTOR AND 
MANUFACTURER, 


OFFICE OF 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


COPPER AMALGAM TYPE, 


337 DEARBORN ST. 
Chicago, May, 1889. 
TO THE TRADE: 

We are now prepared to meet the demand from printers, and 
aceepl orders for goods of our manufacture on the basts of quick sales 
and small profits. In order to sell on small margins we must sell for 
CASH. We mean cash with order, or, where a line of credit has been 
previously arranged for with us, prompt payment between the rst and 
roth of the month, upon receipt of statement showing purchases of thi 
cb ad month. Our Copper Amalgam ts the best type metal in thi 

vorld, and we use only the ene metal. Our type ts finely finished, and 

+ eerenlve that our goods are equal, tf not superior, te any that can 
he purchased elsewhere. Further, we make a spectalty of delivering 
‘Sorts’? promptly. 

Ve, therefore, 


DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 


30 PER CENT on the regular list price of our Patented faces of Job 


Type, Ornaments, Borders, Brass Rule, Brass Leaders and Dashes 

25 PER CENT »n the 
Gothics, Antiques, ete. 
Stands, Chases, 

and Hangers. 


20 PER CENT on the regular list price of Roman and Old Style Copper 


Amalgam Type. 


now offer the following 


regular list price of our Plain faces, such as 
Galleys, Imposing Stones and Frames, Cases, 
( *herry Cabinets, Leads, Inks, Furniture, Shafting 


On all articles not Usted above we will 
possible and will mect competition 
Our new Specimen Book will be mailed free to printers whe writ 
us that they will purchase from us at least $5.00 worth. 
Please remit by Bank Draft, P.O. or Express Money Order. 
Vi ry respec (fully, 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY. 


give as liberal discounts as 





The W. O. Hickok Manf’g Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 


BOOKBINDERS'’ 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


PAPER RULING AXACHINES 


AND— 


RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 


Cornering Machines, 


MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 





Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 





41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agents. 345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


our ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED utnes 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 

























REGULAR S. AND S.C. | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | o Gataik OAEA, GaneeD 


ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED | 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 


























INSIST ON BRAVING ONLY 


IF YOUR Maree d ong ny a ind OC KE Fe , ania ag vou WHO DOES. 
Great Western Type Foundry, 


1114 HOWARD STREET, 
cea OmaAHA, NEB. 
. CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF .... = — -_—-—_—— = PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE = 


419 S. Eleventh St., OMAHA, NEB. 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXED rYPE, meen 


| MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRA:, CLEVELAND 
AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 


Old Style Gordon Presses. | hai 
- _ _ Dealers in New and ‘Second- Hand Maehinery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY BARGAIN SHEET. 








| 
JOHN W. MARDER, H. P. HALLOock, H. J. ee sotage 
PRESIDE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


He be Omaha Type Foundry 


SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’'S 









erfully furnished. | 


| THE SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE. 


ONE TO BIGHT HORSE POWER. 
(Fuel—Kerosene Oil.) 


Estimates and Catalogues che 




















The Cleanest, Safest, Most Economical and Most 


Desirable Power in the World for 


a> PRINTERS -#« 


Machinists, Jewelers, Farmers, Electric Lighting, Grain Elevators, Etc. 







No Dust, Dirt or Ashes. Requires Little Attention and No Engineer. 









For Catalogue and further particulars, address 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2% Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
THOMAS KNAPP, JAMES ROWE, 


(ForMERLY WiTtH R. Hor & Co.) 
















FRANKLIN PRESSROOM ‘GENERAL PACHINIST, 







PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS nena 


EXCLUSIVELY. 







| Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
VAULTS FOR PLATES. Bingers, Electrotypers, etc. 










Franklin Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn Street, | sche nliciatenigatarae 
GHIGAGO. 77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Established 1804. 


RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLED 


Farmer, LITTLE & Co. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 


Cast from the 
} ‘PP f BEST — 
DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point system,” 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 


7 STIMATES 
FuRNISHED. 








[TYPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OUR 
BOOK AND 
NEWSPAPER 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired, 
Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [IMPOSING STONES, 
BTEC. 


cHicAGecu.+| CHas. B. Ross, Manager. { ‘wciSoe st. 


liolt & Co. 
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Nos. 203 and 210 Randolph Street, 


=(hicaso.= 





H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. 

Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 





Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 





NEW + CHAMPION + VRESS 


w 
nm 
” 
4 
é 
| O 
D 
x 





fa 007 


weight, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, T hrow otf, $150 
600 * 85 ” 8x12 “OF inishe d, ' 120 

725 “ aca 86 “ 140 

1000. 135 + ers.” a a 190 

ip lain, Throw- off, = x e " - 240 


Chase 6x10 in.; 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $10. Boxed and delivered free in N.Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any « = i - press : 
every one serene’: Jor fine as well as for heavy work ; weeks’ trial 
allowed, Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, MANAGER, 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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ger SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


> ag —! . = 


">; PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


CHALLENGE 


PRESS WORKS, 










NO is 

A cHALLENGE” 303-305 Dearborn St., 
“CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 

crim ctwese [12 te wanes CHICAGO, ILL. 

9x13 250.00 | 14 x 20%... 450.00 


10x 15 300.00 | 14144x 22... 500.00 
BOXING EXTRA. 





i Ni Mg 
<a a eo 
ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 
Pe ig PRMRUMA asc sessaniss: agesanbctpsaneecses? $ 80.00 
FORD) PMMROUER cede uecasesthussvcsssvacisosussse 110.00 
BOXING EXTRA. 
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WESTERN AGENTS 


MacKellat, Smiths 
> & Jordan Co. 


TYPE FOUNDERS, 





MANUFACTURERS 


OF STANDARD 


Printing « Machinery 


ELECTRO AND STEREO 


MACHINERY. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 













16-INCH CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
oS ee. $50.00 | Boxing............. ...... $1.50 









“v7 Estimates for Printing Offices, 


Electrotype and Stereotype : alae a " 
Foundries Furnished N a 3 
on application. 












Send for Circulars, Price List and 
any further information to 


~ eee” Shniedewend & Lee Co. 
~ ee ee ee 
gg CHICAGO. | 


















fs | eee CL ere CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
[BE BBs 150,00 vores 165.00 MINIM soticcshbhinasinsiiasscin 125.00 
x ie . cececeee MODULE on... ccceeerecees ou, *. “a ae 
13x19 ae oY ee 385.00 a 30 ine BEIM ses pnp cs setecasnsosarkacuwenubscvaresesennese 175.00 
tS, | RIES Cor nia reece . 400.00 ee IN ao oie ce ok deere ieee tasteuaes 200,00 









BGP sesissnscinness S Suvadaguceh coke site 450.00 BOXING EXTRA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors, Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
‘ive names — not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
uarantee of good faith. 


NICKED TYPE FOR AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTION, ETC. 
10 the Editor : New York, May 27, 1889 
So far as I have been able to discover, the first inventor to 


mploy specially nicked type, that is, type with nicks varying in 


josition or arrangement for each type, for use in connection with 
utomatic distribution, was a Frenchman named Etienne Robert 
Gaubert, a professor of mathematics at Paris. A description of 
‘is invention may be found in his specification for ‘‘ Improvements 

Machinery for Distributing Types,” English patent, A. D 
s4o, No. 8,427. 

The very next patent issued in England after the one to 
‘aubert, namely, No. 8,428, for the same year (1840), was for 
An Improved Mode of Setting up Printing Types,” and was 
ranted to James Hadden Young and Adrien Delcambre. The 
nvention of Young and Delcambre seems also to have been a pio- 
‘gravity ” 
‘* the 


cer one, in that it appears to have been the first of the 
pesetting machines. Their first and broadest claim is for 
e of an inclined plane for setting up printing types, by the incli- 
vation of which plane the types placed thereon in whatever man- 
er are caused to slide by their own gravity to a given point, 
hether such point be the required position in the composing box 
receptacle, answering the purpose of a composing stick, as 
1own in the drawing, or any other required point.” 
Both of the specifications I have mentioned were ‘‘ enrolled ” 
MUNSON 


eptember 12, 1840. JAMEs E 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 
/0 the E-:dtter + LOUISVILLE, June 3, 1889 
Very little, if any, change for the better has occurred in the 
printing trade since I last wrote you. Winter weather in May has 
had the effect of retarding business some. Preparations are now 
being made for a big time during September by the Satellites of 
Mercury, which organization has our annual fall celebration in 
charge. The prospects are that the doings this year will be of such 
a character as to make the mardi-gras celebration in New Orleans 
appear as a mere pigmy. 
The assignee of the Rogers-Tuley Company has advertised an 
auction sale of the effects of the defunct corporation, to take place 
June 12. It is understood that Mr. W. B. Rogers will endeavor 


to buy it in, he having, it is said, the promise of sufficient backing 


to justify him in doing so. From what I can learn, there will not 
be much interest manifested by the printers here in the sale. 

The sad death of Colonel W. H. Chilton, who was for twenty 
years commercial editor of the Cowrier-Fournal, occurred last Sun- 
day at the Anchorage Asylum for the Insane. An aged mother is 
the only surviving relative to mourn his loss. The funeral took 
place from the Walnut Street Baptist Church last Tuesday. His 
former editorial associates acted in the capacity of pall-bearers. 

The effects of the Branham Printing Company, which made an 
assignment several months ago, have at last been disposed of. 
Moore & Stark were the purchasers, and they in turn disposed of 
it to the Star Printing Company, which, combined with their 
former outfit, has given them a pretty complete office. They have 
about concluded to make an afternoon daily out of their weekly 
Acepublican Star in the event of President Harrison making up his 
mind how to parcel out the ‘‘official pie” in this state. I size it 
up about this way : No pie, no afternoon republican daily. 

Colonel R. M. Kelly has again resumed control editorially of 
the Commercial, succeeding Mr. Dan. E. O'Sullivan, who has been 
at the Commercials helm for several years. 

Mr. Clarence L. Clark, who, previous to the late lamented 
strike, was foreman for the Rogers-Tuley Company, and who has 
been seriously ill for a long time, became sufficiently convalescent 
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to make the trip to Washington and New York during the cen- 
tennial ceremonies. He has returned to the city, but the condition 
of his health is such that a print shop is far from agreeable to him, 
and his numerous friends are endeavoring to secure for him an 
easy berth under the government. Success to him 

I heard today that the Louisville Lithographing Company 
would resume business shortly, provided they succeed in securing 
the services of a competent lithographer to manage the business 
for them. They have found that to dispose of the property as 
they originally intended they would have to do so at a very con 
siderable decrease from the price they paid for it less than two 
years ago, and the former step is taken to protect themselves 

Mr. Will Kk. Hickman has assumed the foremanship of Mor 
ton Brothers’ office, succeeding Mr. Lee Johnson, who has served 
the firm faithfully and well in that capacity since they began busi 
ness. Mr. Hickman has been with the Bradley & Gilbert Com- 
pany for several years, where he earned the reputation of being 
one of the best jobbers in town 

The luckiest printer in this town is Mr. William F. Brewer 
Less than two years ago he purchased the building and ground 
where his office is located for $5,700. One year afterward he was 
offered $10,000 for the same property, which offer he refused and 
to get even with him his next door neighbor took advantage of 
him by removing six feet of Mr. Brewer's building as it happened 
to encroach upon his ground that much Nothing daunted he 
sailed along satisfied that his day would come. And sure enough 
it did come last Monday in the shape of an $18,000 offer for his 
$5,700 purchase He accepted it and today he is kept busy 
straightening up his shoulders after each friend gets through pat 
ting him and saying, ‘‘ great head, Billy 

The Courier-Journal Job Printing Company will not be able to 
begin on their new building until about the first of the year, owing 
to the tardiness of the present occupants in vacating the premises 

Mr. Odell Wilson representing Sigmund Ullman and Mr. S. P 
du Laurans of S. P. Wright & Co. were in town this week 

Mr. W. S. Sterrett has begun the publication of the Co/one/ at 
Whitesburg, Daviess county, this state. 

Associate Editor Chisholm, of the Franklin /vzer7/e, has taken 
the editorship of the Adairsville 77s, 

Colonel E. C 
publication of a newspaper at Middleborough, Kentucky 


Colgan, of the Pineville J/essenger, has begun the 


Colonel Urey Woodson, editor of the Owensboro J/ess nee, 
was in the city yesterday arranging the details of the convention 
of the Kentucky Press Association, which is to be held in Owens 
boro, at an early date Cr Fat 


NEW BRUNSWICK LETTER. 
To the Editor : Sr. Jony, N 
Between local government and civic politics, electrical exhibit 


B., June 1, 1889 


ing, and a summer carnival, we are having a stirring time in St 
John 


just now the present incumbents are button-holing everyone, and 


Of course, there is ‘‘ nothing” in being an alderman, but 


telling them how well civic matters were managed during the year 


‘*Do they want to go back ?” Well, there is nothing in it, and it 


is a waste of time, and ‘‘my” business suffers— but ‘‘ good 


government is needed,” and the incumbent is willing to sacrifice 
everything for his country. Business may go to pot, and time is 


of no consequence when serving one’s country There is a 


wonderful number of ‘‘ patriots willing to sacrifice themselves 


upon their country’s altar’ — for what ? a ‘‘shave off a contract"; 


of course not well, I have never been at the board; but if I 


ever do, why I will be a ‘‘ patriot” too. At present, however, my 


opinion differs materially from most of the ‘‘ martyrs” holding 
power. I pen the above for the information of the numerous St 
John prints who are sojourning in Uncle Sam's domain, and who 
no doubt read THE INLAND PRINTER, so that they may know what 
is stirring the body politic in our city by the sea. 

In fact, 
The Gli 


job department is running several extra hands, and still the cry 


The printing trade is booming in St. John at present 
I don't remember a time when work was so plentiful 


is for more. The other offices report business good, and how long 
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the rush will continue is a question, but the indications are that 
times in the printing trade will continue good for some time. 

Mr. Rh. E. Armstrong's new paper, the /eacon, has made its 
appearance, and is a readable and lively sheet. Mr. Armstrong 
is bound to boom St. Andrews, and also his weekly. 
looks well mechanically, while the selections are first class. 

Yours, WIDE AWAKE. 


The paper 


FROM BOSTON. 

70 the Editor - Boston, May 31, 1880. 
Business is slow. 

its inevitable slackening of business, has been generally felt, and 
Commencing with next month many of our book 


At last the effects of summer weather, with 


quietness reigns 
and job offices will close on Saturday afternoons, and those that 
are left will probably follow suit during July and August. It is 
fast becoming a recognized fact by employers that there is nothing 
to be gained by running their places of business on Saturday after- 
noons, and each year adds converts to their ranks. This year the 
custom will be more general than ever before. 

Those printers who have served their time at the case, and, 
later on, been advanced to the position of proofreader, had better 
look to their laurels, and at the same time keep an eye open for 
other employment. This word of caution is given after due delib- 
eration over the following advertisement, which appeared a few 
days since in the columns of the Boston //era/d - 

ANTED—Pupils in proofreading ; bright, educated young men 

taught in a few lessons, personally or by mail. Address ‘* N. 116,” 
Herald oftice. 

If proofreaders can be made by the giving of a ‘‘ few lessons,” 
what earthly use is there in an employer paying $18 to $25 each 
week for such work ?) There are hundreds of ‘‘bright, educated 
young men” in this city (and probably there are a few elsewhere) 
who would be glad to accept such a position for half the saiary a 
good proofreader commands. The old stagers have clearly been 
imposing upon the ignorance of the men who employ them, and it 
is a shame that such a thing should be allowed by the typograph- 
ical union. Of course, this organization is to blame for this state 
of things, for having aided and abetted them, and as a measure of 
self-protection should legislate upon this subject at its forthcoming 
meeting in Denver. It surprises me exceedingly to think of the 
many years the ignorant master printer has fostered the belief that 
a thorough knowledge of composition and the various faces of type 
were the wecessary equipment of a good proofreader; that this 
knowledge was necessary in enabling him to determine whether a 
strange looking character was a bad letter fit only for the hell-box, 
or a wrong font to be returned to its proper receptacle ; that this 
knowledge was necessary that he might know whether a piece of 
work had been set in ‘‘ Nonfereil,” or ‘‘ Long Prymer,” as called 
for on the order ; that other rules or technical instructions, equally 
essential, had been followed. All this is to be changed, however. 
By many people (presumably not natives of this section, and, 
therefore, lacking in perception), Boston and the ‘‘bean-eaters” 
are considered ‘‘small pumpkins”; but these knowing ones forget 
that the West and Southwest has largely been built up through her 
energy, and that to accomplish this she has furnished many mill- 
ions of dollars. To this and much more is now about to be added 
the honor (?) of giving to the trade proofreaders to order. Send 
in your orders early, and be careful to state concisely whether you 
want them to come by freight or express. As we do not believe 
in depreciating values, we adhere to the old terms of ten per cent 
for cash in thirty days, with two per cent extra if paid in ten days. 

A gentleman who is prominently connected with the printing 
industry of Boston, and who is eminently qualified to pass his 
opinion upon the subject, estimates that forty per cent of the job 
presses in use here are some style of Gordon. 

Messrs. Geo. H. Morrill & Co. have recently made an extensive 
shipment of inks to the /mprensa Nacional, which is the Brazilian 
government Office, located at Rio de Janeiro. 

Exactly as the sun reached meridian on Saturday, the 19th 


instant, a very pleasing event transpired in the composing room of 








A. Mudge & Son. The occasion was the presentation of an elegant 
gold watch (one of the Waltham Watch Company's best) to 
their fellow worker, Mr. Charles L. Sparks, by the men of that 
department. Not an inkling of what was on the tapis had Friend 
Sparks received, and it is needless to say that his astonishment 
was great. Mr. M. P. Bearce presented the watch in a neat 
speech, which was feelingly responded to by the recipient as soon as 
he had recovered his breath. In the afternoon the ladies presented 
Mr. Sparks with a group picture of themselves, the foreman and 
the ‘‘make-up.””. Mr. Sparks, who that evening severed his con- 
nection with Mudge & Son, had been in their employ for seven- 
teen years, and can now be found at Sparrell’s, 41 Arch street 
Mr. Sparrell opened his office last fall with an entirely new outfit, 
and has been turning out a nice class of work. It is safe to say, 
however, that it will be improved under the skillful hands of his 
new assistant. 

I have always pitied the poor ‘‘comp,”’ whose misfortune it 
was to get hold of some of my writing, and my sympathies are with 
the man who set up my last communication in this hour of his 
affliction and distress. The gentleman whom I meant to say was 
about to open a repair shop for printing machinery was Mr. Will 
iam Tarbett, not Torbett. The firm name is Denner & Tarbett, 
and they are located at 138 Pearl street, where they have secured 
Mr. Denner 
is a practical printers’ machinist of many years’ experience, and 
has been in the employ of R. Hoe & Co., the Campbell Press Co., 
and other well-known houses. 

Golding & Co., not satisfied with their already extensive busi 


desirable quarters, and are now ready for business. 


ness, have commenced the manufacture of inks. o: 





A REPLY TO “M. A. M.” 
To the Editor: Conors, N. Y., May 26, 1889. 

While anxiously awaiting the arrival of THE INLAND PrINTE! 
it sometimes comes to hand at so busy a time that it must needs 
be laid aside for a more convenient season, when my whole atten 
tion can be given to a careful perusal of its brimful pages. This 
was the case with the April number, which has just been taker 
from the table, and I fear this will reach you too late for the May 
issue. This morning my eye fell upon a communication signed 
‘““M. A. M.,” of Weavertown, New York, which I think calls fo: 
a brief reply, with your permission. I will say first of all that | 
have no desire to enter into a controversy with our friend 
gi Fa: aa 

After carefully reading the communication I have arrived at 
the conclusion that the amateur printer, as we know him in thi 
section, is not an affliction at Weavertown. I infer this from th« 
fact that among your correspondent’s acquaintances there does no} 
appear one of these creatures. I make this positive statement 
because the average embryonic printer must be known to be see! 
in his true light, and Iam sure that if ‘‘M. A. M.” was ‘‘ posted o1 
that subject,” he would not write anything in his (the ‘‘ printer's’ 
defense. 

Now, as regards the definition. 
has ‘‘ worked" in a printing office for a short time only, say si 
months or a year, and then opens a one-horse print-shop of hi 
though he may have a taste for the arts, etc., has fo 


The boy, or young man, wh 


own, even 
years been known to the fraternity as an amateur ; and if it be 
misnomer, it is the duty of the persons who may at some futur 
day find it necessary to revise Webster’s dictionary, to adi 
another word to the many thousands already contained therein 
It should be a compound word: amateur-printer, and the defin 
tion should read something like this: ‘‘ An incompetent professo 
of the art preservative!” or we might define the word by usin 


‘‘M. A. M's” own language, thus: ‘‘ A professional printer who 


does not know how to print.” 
‘*M. A. M.” continues in this strain: ‘‘ The professional wor! 


man has no time and but little inclination to work out new processes 


or designs, while in that the true amateur finds his chief plea 
' Ido not believe that this statement holds good in printin 


ure, 
A printer who will not attempt something new in his line of duty 








ow and then, is not a professional workman by any means, and 
‘f he has no inclination to reach a higher plane, we may as well 
lass him as an amateur (not Webster’s) at once. On the other 
and, the office devil dare not attempt much in the line of rule 
visting and other wrinkles, because he may destroy considerable 
naterial and surround himself with a mess of pi in a very short 
me. True it is that the imp who, in the beginning destroys 
mething, generally advances in the lead of the drone, who will 
iy, ‘‘I don’t know how.” I must say that I admire the boy who 
ili industriously whittle a hair space with a jackknife, to fill a 
ne, but suppose that same boy, with all his ambition, should 
tart out with the idea that he had learned enough, because that 
ace ‘‘got there!’ Why, in the eyes of all printerdom, he 
ould be an amateur of the first water. Our friend, ‘‘M. A. M.,” 
ight pat him on the back and say, ‘‘ My dear caterpillar, you 
e an ugly worm, etc., today, but when you begin to learn how 
to reduce your ink without the use of water; or when you can 
npty a whole stick of matter ; or when you stop using a long 
ne of periods for leaders, then you will blossom as a gorgeous 
utterfly.”” 
The amateur photographer may at rare intervals produce the 
rgeous butterfly, and the millionaire’s son may improve as a 
iatch-case and monogram engraver, but the young and inexperi- 
iced printer-man has never been known to come forth from his 
terpillar shell. 
The fellow who ordered from a typefounder ‘‘one pound of 
ty pica leads (six-to-pica) and about a handful of brevier spaces 
use with italic type,” may not be ignorant as to general matters, 
at how is he to succeed without the slightest knowledge of even 
‘“M. A. M.” will find that the 
sove-mentioned individual does not know his case. 
In conclusion, I am happy to say that at the present time there 


rudiments of his calling. 


© no amateurs in Cohoes, but here is a butterfly which will bear 
inspection, produced, I think, in Lansingburgh, a suburb of Troy. 
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COROES WEW YORE, 


I do not use tobacco, so I can say nothing anent Maynard's 
productions. ‘‘M. A. M.” may infer from this, if he chooses, that 
this is one of the specimens which were ‘‘ grasped.” 

Business is fair here; all the offices in town are moving about 
at a lively rate W. E. SEAPORT. 


NOTES FROM ITALY. 


10 the Edttor: Rome, May, 1889 

Ignorance and superstition may not in these enlightened times 
be as prevalent now in Rome as only in a few years past, but there 
is yet such evidence of their existence, that one is led to exclaim 
almost involuntarily ‘‘can such things be possible ?’’ 

A printers’ journal might be considered as hardly the place for 
a letter on such topics, yet from my general knowledge of printers, 
I am led to believe that they occasionally care to hear and read 
about things other than new faces, tympans and shooting sticks, 
hence, this letter may seem a little eff color. 

Being in Rome, of course, one commences at once the rounds 
ol sight-seeing, and taking in the numerous legends with which 


Rome is so prolific. Many of these legends are so interwoven 
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with much that is truth, that it is scarcely to be wondered at, that 
so many of these people believe in them as implicitly as they do 
in the Madonna and Child. 
The Mamertine prison is 
From this old prison, dating back 700 years before 


especially interesting and historic 
the dawn of 
the Christian era, there come many legends, wild and strange 
That this was the place in which Peter and Paul were imprisoned, 
there is abundant evidence, and among the earliest of noted 
prisoners confined here was Jugurtha, king of the Numidians, 
104 years before Christ. These prisons were excavated from the 
solid rock under the Capitol, and were constructed of huge blocks 
of tuffa without cement.. Originally, there was no staircase, and 
the prisoners were let down or thrown down through a hole in the 
the bottom. Here, 


believed to be the origin of the words ‘‘cast into prison.” 


there is 
This 


dungeon was called the Tullianum and was 6% feet high and 19 


second floor, to the dungeon at 


Prisoners who were condemned to be strangled or 
The 
church of San Giuseppe det Falegnani is now built over the prison, 


feet by 9 feet. 
starved to death were thrust down into this horrible prison. 


and there is a flight of modern stairs leading to the Tullianum 
On the wall 
near the stairs, there is shown, and carefully guarded by iron bars, 


dungeon where Saints Peter and Paul were confined 
an indentation resembling a human face. Roman Catholic tradi 
tion says this was caused by the jailer beating Peter's face against 
the rock. If so, the jailer must have used a strong ‘mpression 
wrench, or Peter was probably a hardshell Baptist. 

Tradition further says that after the jailers’ conversion — there 
were two of them—and when Peter and Paul had been in the 
dungeon nine months, sentence was passed on them and they were 
condemned to death. Paul, being a Roman citizen, was exempt 
from the ignominy of death by crucifixion, was to die by the sword 
Peter was to die on the cross. The night before the day when the 
sentence was to be executed, the two prisoners were lying awake 
and restless. Suddenly the jailers stood before them, and, unloos- 
ening their chains, said, ‘‘ Fly! the doors are open! Tomorrow 
it will be too late. In the name of the Lord, ye are free, even 
now.” 

Peter needed no second invitation, but, bewildered and dazed, 
fled. 
far from the prison, while a storm of rain and wind raged around 
Still 
When Peter had passed through 


When he realized his situation, he was on a deserted street 
him. He called for Paul, but his friend was not with him. 
on he went, for life and freedom. 
the city walls, the rain had stopped ; he was on the Appian Way 
Soon he thought he perceived a strange light moving along the 
road and approaching him. It formed a half-ring, like the glory 
around a hallowed head. As it drew nearer it lost its brightness, 
and the outlines of a human form appeared going toward the city 
It was clad in a mantle, and strode a few steps past, but on the 
opposite side of the road from that on which Peter stood. Then 
it turned and looked at Peter with the same look that Jesus had 
given him on that night when Peter had denied his Lord for the 
third time. Again he realized the weakness of humanity, and, 
catching the mantle of Jesus, he cried, ‘Domine, yuo vadis 7” 
ilerum 
Peter sank at the feet of 


(Lord, whither goest thou ?) answered, ‘‘/ vvio 


crucifigt” (1 go to be crucified again). 


Jesus 


Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Forgive me, Lord, thou knowest my weakness 
This night I have again denied thee. Lay now thy hand upon 
at thy feet 


shall the horror of death, that overwhelmed me, vanish, and I 


my head, and let me weep myself out Then 
shall show myself worthy of the crown thou of thy grace will 
give me.” 
Peter, kneeling and penitent, was allowed to weep and feel 
upon his head the hand of Jesus, giving peace, blessings and 
The 
Peter's 


strength. 
storm without once more 
breast all was calm. 
and knocked at the iron doors, saying to the jailers, ‘‘ Friends, 


When he rose Jesus was no more to be seen. 
sprang up but 
He turned back to the city—to the prison, 


anew, within 


give me my chains again. It is not for me to fly from the reward 
of victory.” 

A little distance out on the Appian Way there is a small chapel, 
said to have been erected on or near the spot where Peter, when 
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escaping from Rome, met the Savior. In this little chapel, called 
Domine yuo vadis, is preserved a marble impression of two foot- 
prints, shown as they were left by the feet of Jesus when Peter 
knelt before him in the Appian Way. It would seem, then, that 
impressions were given at that early day of the world, which still 
exist 

The church of SS. /%etro in Montorio is erected on Mount Janic- 
ulum, the highest piece of ground near Rome. To this spot Peter 
was taken, and begged that he might be crucified with his head 
down, not deeming himself worthy to die in the same position as 
his Lord and Master had died. Teter’s form therefore was /ocked 
wp in the same position in which many people think printers place 
type in form — upside down 

While Peter was suffering the terrors of martyrdom on the 
cross, tradition says angels floated down and stood about him 
whispering consolation, and, when his spirit was freed, passed up 
with him to eternal joy. And there is vewin the church 7. J/aria 
in Trastet a marble slab (built in the wall) which shows marks 
similar to footprints, which the sacristan says were made by the 
In the court of the 


"We 


feet of angels as they stood around Peter's cross 
monastery — .S. Let there is a small temple said 
to have been erected over the spot where stood the cross on which 
Peter was executed. At the bottom the 
pavement, and gathered about it I found several believers on their 


mn Montorio 


there isa round hole in 


knees, devoutly gazing into this hole. 

The grave of the apostle Paul is under the high altar of the 
church of Sav Paolo fier le Mera. It is just outside the walls of 
Rome, and is probably the most magnificent church in the world, 
shining with gold, mosaics and polished marble. Past this church 
is the road in which Paul was taken for execution and to martyr- 
When the executioner’s sword had descended, Paul's head 


On this spot three 


dom 
fell to the ground and rebounded three times 
springs of water are said to have gushed forth, and the Trappist 


monastery -Idhadia delle tres Fontane with its three churches now 
stands over this consecrated spot 
or a people where such superstition 


In among 


prevails, printing and kindred arts are at a low ebb 


any country 


There is 
none of the vim, the energy or enterprise put into the journals 
The 


of Italy, with but few exceptions, are mean, dirty-looking sheets, as 


here that we see in those of our western cities newspapers 


much like our cheap poster work as anything else with which they 
can be compared. 

It is not an easy matter for one who does not understand the 
language of the country to step into an Italian printing office and 


ascertain the condition of trade. In such cases one must judge 


from. general or obtain the desired information 


through the medium of an interpreter 
difficult to succeed in getting your ideas before the interpreter as 
In company of an old friend, who has lived 
be one of the 


appearances, 
And frequently it is as 


with the other party 


Rome, I visited an office said to 


It had much the same general appearance of 


many years in 
largest in the city 
many printing offices in America, except that the machinery 
seemed to be of a past age and very dirty 
der presses for book and job work, and two presses for printing 


There are at least fifty better printing offices in 


There were six cylin 


newspapers 
Chicago than the one here referred to 

From this office I went to the establishment called ‘ 77fegrafia 
adi Propaganda bid This is the office 
It is a clean, 


Polislotta della S.C 


where the Catholic literature is printed well-con- 
ducted office, and sends out some good work. The presses are 
of built 
Northrup and Gurnsey presses, 
America by so much superior presses 
pre- 


after 
that 


clumsy, awkward pieces machinery, somewhat 
the the old 


were long superseded in 


fashion of 


This office has also a small typefoundry, and when I 
sented the superintendent with a specimen book from a Chi- 
cago typefoundry, all work ceased, so that they might admire 
its beauties 


Wages are quite low I inquired how much an intelligent 


pressman was getting and was informed that this one received 35 


lires per week — about $7 — but that the usual price was 24 to 25 


lires per week 


| 
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Feeders on cylinder presses get 16 lires per | Lvening Teleg 


PRINTER. 


Compositors on manuscript receive 1 lire per thousand - 
Composition by the week receive 24 to 25 lires — 


week. 
reprint less. 
about $6. Foreman receives 250 lires per month. 

With such a scale of wages, we need not expect a rush of 
s\n poe: on 


printers from Chicago to Rome. Az rerodr, 


THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INTERESTS IN 
THE QUAKER CITY. 
70 the Eedttor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 2, 1880. 
There is but little change in the state of trade since my last 
letter. The printing industry continues moderately active, whilk 
all interests directly or indirectly connected with the typographi 
Notwith 


standing all rumors and reports of a possible open rupture between 


cal business are moving along easily and pleasantly. 


certain employers and employés, no aggressive movement upon 
the part of either master printers or hands is apprehended 

The leading job and book houses usually experience a slackin; 
up of business in all departments at this season of the year, anc 
some piece men have been laid off, but it is understood that the 
“furlough” will continue but a short time. The paper maker 
and manufacturing stationers, as well as the bookbinders, appear 
to be unusually active, and it is stated by very reliable representa 
tions of these interests that the activity is destined to be main 
tained uninterruptedly for an indefinite period. 

The pressmen of Philadelphia regard with great favor the 
movement to organize an international pressmen’s union, and th 
project will have the earnest and hearty support of the union me: 
here. A prominent member of Philadelphia Printing Pressmen 
Union, No. 4, said to the correspondent of THe INLAND PRINTE: 
‘“The Adams and Cylinder Press Printers’ Association and _ the 
Empire City Printing Pressmen’s Union, of New York, have starte« 
an enterprise that must, if carried to a successful issue, redoun: 
to great advantage and benefit to the pressmen of the country 
The establishment of an international pressmen’s union is a thin 
that has long been wanted, so certain irregularities and abuses cat 
be remedied, and which the local unions are almost powerless t 
adjust satisfactorily to all parties concerned. The New Yor! 
convention, when held, will be well attended by delegates from al 
sections of the country, if any reliance can be placed upon th 
intelligence received from well-informed sources. Philadelph 
pressmen are deeply interested in the important movement, an 
will send delegates who will work energetically for the success « 
the international association.” 

The bi-centennial celebration of 
making in America creates much attention throughout the Unité 


the introduction of pape1 
States, and the event promises to be attended with great succes 
The competition among the daily newspapers at the present 
time is terrific. The /ess is doing its best to divert the ‘‘ want 
and ‘‘for sale and to rent” advertising from the Zedge, and thi 
Ledger has canvassers going from house to house, asking citize1 
to subscribe for it. The other dailies have squads of advertisi 
solicitors on the streets rushing business, who tell men monumenti! 
yarns about the big circulation of their respective papers an 


Baron Munchausen eve! 


the low figures of their rivals, than 
dreamed of. 

Thomas B. Pennochs, of this city, has been appointed | 
Public Printer Palmer to be chief of the folding room of th 
government printing office. Mr. Pennochs has held this positic 
for a number of years prior to the advent of Mr. Benedict, 
whom he was removed for political reasons. He was a 


efficient officer and was restored to his former position by M 


vel 


Palmer entirely upon the record he made during his many yea 
of service in the office. 

The fourth annual meeting and banquet of the Reporters’ Clu! 
The table was magnificent 
It appeared from t 


of Philadelphia have been held. 
decorated, and much enthusiasm prevailed. 
report of the retiring president, Peter Bolger, that the meml 
ship had increased to one hundred and fourteen. Officers for t! 

ensuing year were elected, as follows: William C. Ruch, of the 


‘raph, president; George T. Jones, vice-presiden 
I b 
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john T. Spurgeon, secretary ; Henry F. Burns, treasurer; Peter 
Bolger, George W. Beatty, J. Hampton Moore, William R. Ash 
nd Benjamin H. Gordon, managers. 

The Philadelphia Typothetz have elected the annexed officers : 
resident, Clayton McMichael ; first vice-president, J. R. McFet- 
dge; second vice-president, William H. Hoskins ; 
cretary, John W. Wallace ; 
itter ; treasurer, William B. MacKellar. 

Sheriff Shaw has seized the Tushmore Paper Mills, at Bridge- 
n, N. J., owned by Walter Moorehouse. The foreclosure was 
ide by the West Jersey Railroad Company, which the mill, it is 


recording 


corresponding secretary, W. M. 


ited, owed $300 for freight. The proprietor left Bridgeton, 
‘ently, and went to Pittsburgh, and, it is reported, will remain 
rmanently. The liabilities of the concern are placed at about 
ooo. Over one hundred persons are thrown out of employment. 
William White Harding, for many years proprietor of the 
i niladelphia /zgairer, who died here Wednesday, May 15, was, 
ring his life, engaged in many enterprises. During his long 
isiness career Mr. Harding introduced many improvements in 
inting machinery and in 1863 put into successful operation 
this city the first Bullock press. In 1864 he established a 
per mill at Manayunk, which supplied material for his various 
blications, and a few years ago he entered into the manufacture 
wood paper, having purchased from the inventor the sole right 
manufacture. He was the first newspaper proprietor to intro- 

e into Philadelphia the present extensively used system of 

reotyping newspaper forms, by which the wear and tear of the 

sses upon movable types is done away with, and heavy daily 
ditions are printed clearly and legibly. Mr. Harding had other 

siness ventures which he conducted successfully, notably the 
publication of bibles, a business commenced by his father, Jasper 
Harding, and which developed to large proportions, over 2,000,000 
copies with the Harding imprint having been sold. At the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, Mr. Harding was awarded a medal for paper- 
making, printing and binding, he being the only exhibitor at 
whose establishment the paper was made, printed and bound in 
book form. 

‘The Printers and Mr. Childs” is the title of a neat brochure 
that has just appeared. It gives a particular account of the ban- 
quet held in honor of the birthday of Mr. Childs, the printers’ 
friend, May 12, 1888, at Dorner’s Hotel, by the Association of 
:x-Delegates to the International Typographical Union, of this 
city. It contains also an excellent portrait of Mr. Childs, some 
account of his great benefactions to the working people, and a 
view of the Printers’ Cemetery, a gift from Mr. Childs. 

Barton D. Evans, proprietor of the Accord, West Chester, has 
been confirmed by the Pennsylvania Senate as superintendent of 
public printing. 

J. Henry Edmunds, publisher of the /Vazve, Cape May, New 
Jersey, has secured the lease of the Dat/y Star for the season of 
It has been assigned to him by Upton S. Jeffeys, of the 
Camden 7e/egram, to whom the publication was recently let. The 


TSdSQg 
paper will either be run by Mr. Edmunds, or arranged for the 
season with the lVave. 

H. L. Ruhlman has purchased Dr. T. W. Woodruff’s interest in 
the Daily Independent, Bordentown, New Jersey. 

The Philadelphia Reporters’ Club is going to have its legacy 
from the old Press Club, the fine lot in Mount Moriah Cemetery, 
West Philadelphia, put in good order. that is 
mortal of the talented Walter Rose, the quaint ‘‘ Deacon” Will- 
the virile and accomplished Ben Davis, and the 


There lies all 
iam Jones, 
railway reporter and general genius, Charley Keddy. They were 
all brilliant marks of the profession, and were all cut off in the 
heyday of their careers 

The University of Pennsylvania is about to inaugurate another 
marked step in advance by the publication of a special organ, 
the Pennsylvania J/onth/y, for which it is now completing its 
plans. Dr. A. T. Hummell, the successful manager of the J/ed? 
cal Fournal, published under the auspices of the university, will 
be its business manager, and he has already secured the coéper- 
ation of a large staff of accomplished writers, representing the 





various branches of the university, whose contributions will be 
edited by Talcott Williams, one of the ablest members of the 
Philadelphia newspaper staff. The new monthly will fill a place 
for the Pennsylvania university that is now occupied for Colum 
bia and Princeton and other leading colleges. It is in no sense 
a rival of the magazine published by and for the undergraduates, 
but it will be from the outset a vehicle of communication between 
the university teachers and the public, which is always ready to 
give support to journals of a high character dealing with important 
and interesting topics 

The recollections of George W. Childs, publisher of the Ledger, 
Vagazine, 


in the June number of Lipfincolt’s are a bright example 


to young men starting out in life. He says he owes his success to 


‘‘industry, temperance and frugality,” and is not ashamed _ to 
acknowledge that he worked for $2 a week when a boy, swept out 
the store, washed the pavements and made the fire in the store 
He was a self-reliant youth, and his success in business 


His 


lections”” are amusing in one respect, the pride he feels at being on 


stove. 
was due more to that than to any outside assistance ‘*recol 
intimate terms with the great men of the nation, warriors, states- 
men and men of letters 


The foundation of a large building, to be used as a printing 


and publishing house, by k. C. Robinson, publisher of the Sez 


has been laid at Ocean City, New Jersy. The structure will be 
completed about July ro 

H. Canfield and Kudolph Minzer have commenced the publica 
tion of the -Imateur Mord, a journal devoted to outdoor sports, 
especially to those in which amateurs are interested 

A statement is made that the splendid machinery hall of the 
Paris Exposition, in which is located ‘‘ Printing House Square,” 
where the American printing machinery exhibits are displayed, is 
This 


is a mistake, unless it means that the building is the largest under a 


‘*the largest building ever constructed under a single roof 
single span of roof. The main building at the centennial, held here 
in 1876, a single structure, was sixty per cent larger in the area it 
covered than machinery hall of the French Exposition. Our main 
building was 1,880 by 464 feet, the machinery hall at Paris 1,400 
by 370 feet. These are almost exactly the dimensions of our own 
machinery hail, which was 1,402 by 360 feet. From this compat 
ison can be got a good idea of the magnificent proportions of the 
doubt an impressive 


Paris exhibition building, which no gains 


effect by the immense arched roof, which ascends to a height of 
extending 


ARGUS 


170 feet and is almost unobstructed, save by galleries 


the length of the building 


FROM DETROIT. 

70 the Editor DETROIT, June 3, 
The Scripp League, which embraces the £7 
Detroit ; the Zess, of Cleveland, Ohio; the /:7 
the Louis, 
Mich 


formed the Scripp’s League American Workingmen’s Expedition 


1LS5Q 
MNS Vews, ol 
ening Post, 
Mo.; 
in its fold, 


ot Cin 
Licho 


has 


Chronicle, of St the 


Detroit, 


cinnati ; ‘evening 


(weekly) and the Saaday ews 
to the Paris Exposition. This expedition has been organized for 
the purpose of sending forty American workingmen to the Paris 
Exposition 

The British government having determined to send one hundred 
British workingmen to the Paris Exposition, it had been hoped 
that the American government would do the same, but congress 
did not make any move in that direction. The Scripp's League o 


leading western newspapers have determined to do the work 
which congress omitted to do, and are perfecting all details 
involved in sending forty representative American workingmen to 
the industrial centers of Europe, and more particularly the World's 
Exposition. The league intends to pay all the expenses of the 
expedition of its members, both in this country and abroad, from 
the time the members leave their respective homes 

The details of this expedition, as being arranged, are as fol 
lows: As all trades are to be represented by actual workingmen 
accompanying the expedition, the various labor organizations of 


the country have been invited to suggest the names of candidates 
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to accompany the party. The trades to be represented are printers, 
molders, machinists, car builders, engineers, ship carpenters, shoe- 
makers, ironworkers, etc.; the desire being to have as many trades 
as possible represented. 

The ocean steamer City of Rome has been chartered for the 
purpose of taking the expedition abroad, and the start will be made 
from New York on July 24 next. The route of the party will 
include among its main features a visit to the cities of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, London, and other great manu- 
facturing points in England ; Glasgow and the shipbuilding indus- 
tries of the Clyde in Scotland ; Rouen, Paris, and the great lace 
and silk centers of France ; Essen, Dusseldorf, Antwerp, and other 
leading iron and industrial centers of Germany and Belgium. 
The central point, however, will be Paris, and the facilities which 
the World's Exposition will afford for observation of mechanical 
art in all its branches. 

The main purpose of the expedition will be to accumulate 
information concerning the advance of industrial art from the 
standpoint of actual workingmen. While experts, scientists and 
theorists have been making observations abroad, the opportunity 
has never been afforded the workingmen themselves to investigate 
the advance of their various trades. Each member chosen to 
accompany the party will, therefore, be especially selected for the 
knowledge he has of the trade, his capacity for observation, and 
his ability to convey to others a fair idea of what he has seen 
abroad. So far as possible the actual notes and writings of the 
workingmen accompanying the party will be utilized, but aside 
from this, the expedition will be accompanied by a staff of 


unusually competent and skilled correspondents, and 


artists 
photographers 

The progress of the party and the results of observation will be 
sent to this country by means of an extensive cable service and 
The purpose is to ultimately 


correspondence now being arranged. 
place the whole in substantial book form, in order that it may be 


of permanent value to the working masses. 

The magnitude of the work involved, and the cost of work- 
ing it out to a successful conclusion, will make this expedition 
the most expensive one that has ever been sent out from this 
country. 

The qualifications required of those selected are: First, men 
who are sober, honest and industrious ; actively engaged at their 
trade in the capacity of journeymen, foremen or superintendents ; 
having a thorough knowledge of their trade; who are intelligent 
and have a good capacity for observation, and an ability to convey 
to workingmen in plain but exact English, a fair idea of what 
they see; they must be American citizens, and, if naturalized, 
have attained their majority in this country. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, head of the Labor Bureau, known 
throughout this country and Europe as a foremost economist and 
statistician of labor, has also personally interested himself in the 
expedition, and has offered some valuable suggestions as to places 
which the expedition might profitably visit. Mr. Wright, in 
a letter to the ews, says that he will suggest the names of 
one or more artisans specially fitted for observing important 
branches of trade. These will be quasi-representatives of the 
government. 

A circular, an outline of which is given in the foregoing, was 
read and discussed at the meeting of No. 18, on Sunday, and very 
favorably received, and three persons named for candidates, to be 
selected by the league, namely, Joseph A. Labadie, George W. 
Duncan, and Thomas McCann, any one of whom, if selected, will 
fill the bill. 

This undertaking on the part of the Scripp League is one which 
cannot be too highly commended, and is one which should be 
favorably received by all labor organizations, who are requested 
to name representatives, for the benefit to be derived therefrom 
will be very valuable. It also shows the characteristic of 
enterprise of the Lvening News and its sister papers who are 
engaged in this undertaking, and it is the wish of all that it 
will be crowned with success, and that its promotors will 
have the satisfaction of showing the public what newspaper 
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enterprise can do, and more so in asking the intelligent work 
ingmen to assist them. 

Another commendable act, and one which was very gratefully 
received by the union from Mr. Scripp, was a tender of a bed in 
the Harper Hospital of this city, for members of our union who 
may be overtaken by illness. 

Mathew Kramer, founder, editor and publisher of the Michigan 
Volksblatt, the leading German democratic daily of this city, died 
on the 30th ultimo. Mr. Kramer was a native of Germany, and 
came to Detroit forty-three years ago, starting as a newsboy 
on the /7ee Press, and was at one time foreman of the compos 
ing room, and later founded the above journal. His paper 
was very influential among the German democrats. The local 
press adopted resolutions of condolence. He was fifty-six years 
of age. The paper will be continued under the management of 
his sons. 

A change has also taken place on the staff of the “ven, 
Journal. Mr. Frank E. Robinson, managing editor, has been 
compelled by ill health, to relinquish his post he so acceptably 
filled to his credit and the paper for several years past. Mr 
Robinson has also been on the staff of the /vee Press and the lat 
The esteem in which Mr. Robinson is held by his associ 
While attending to 


Zimes, 

ates on the Yeournal was shown last Saturday. 
his duties he was called to an adjoining room, where he found all 
the aéfachés of the paper assembled. He was presented with an 
address expressing regret that ill health had caused him to resign 
his position, and earnest and unanimous hope for his futur: 
welfare. The address was neatly bound in cover, on one side ot 
which was a perspective view in water-colors of the Detroit river 
front, while on the other side was a view of Mr. Robinson’s home 
Inside were the autographs of all his office associates and friends 
This address was presented by Mr. Brearly in a few well chosen 
remarks, and before Mr. Robinson had time to respond, Mr. C. F 
Leidy, telegraph editor, interrupted him by presenting him with a 
small package containing a very handsome gold hunting-casi 
watch, at the same time telling him the esteem in which he was 
held by his associates. Mr. Kobinson feelingly responded. The 
end was not yet, however, for later in the evening he found 
delivered to his address, as a token of esteem, a handsome gold 
watch-charm from William Livingstone, Jr., ex-proprietor, and 
D. J. McDonald, ex-business manager, respectively, of the Zoe 
Mr. Robinson will go South. 

The firm of Lozee & Morrison has been dissolved, Mr. Morri 
son retiring. Mr. Lozee has associated with himself R. Y. Oge 
H. E. O'Brian, T. E. Robinson and T. New quai 
ters have been selected, and the business will be 


Richards. 
removed t 
Jefferson avenue. 

Messrs. Kaynor & Taylor have removed to the Strelling: 
Block on Bates street, where they have large and commodiou 
On the second floor is the composing room, third pres 


quarters. 
The plac 


room, and the fourth will be occupied by the bindery. 
vacated by Messrs. Raynor & Taylor will be occupied by thi 
Peninsular Printing and Publishing Company, of which F. H. 
Backus is president ; J. H. Gould, vice-president, and Charles | 

Backus, secretary-treasurer. 

W. W. Stewart, late of the Christian ITerald, and W. H. Hes 
of the Western Newspaper Union, respectively, have also branche: 
out asa new firm of job printers, and are located at 56 Gran 
River avenue. 

The contract for printing the council proceedings has been Ici 
to the 77iune ; all the other city printing will be done by unio 
offices, in accordance with a resolution passed by the commo! 
council. 

The Free Press Printing Company will do the city directory 

Detroit union instructed its delegate, George M. Knox, to favor 
the sending of a weekly journal to every member of the Intern 
tional Typographical Union, holding annual sessions, office! 
holding office for two years ; a general amnesty to ail members | 
the protective fraternity covering a period from July 1, 1889, | 
December 30, 1889 ; against establishing the sub-list ; and favorin 


legislation for an eight-hour work-day. | ae Nige! O 
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Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, by the Crosscup & WEsT ENGRAVING Company, 907 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











4 THE DULL BUSINESS STATE IN NEW YORK. 


New York, June 1, 1889. 


To the editor : 

The advent of the first summer month finds the typographical 

industry in rather a depressed condition, although it seems to be 

generally agreed that the dullness prevailing is no ‘more extended 

or general than is customary at this period of the year. Of course, 

4 it is but natural that the activity occasioned by the influx of orders 

caused by a great spring trade should subside now. The rush 

has ended, and a lull will now follow, possibly for several months 

at least, and probably until the opening of the fall trade. The 

lethargy is not confined only to the job houses, but all kindred 

interests are experiencing the unpleasant and almost demoralizing 

stagnation. The leading newspapers do not appear to show any 

diminution in advertising patronage; but, on the contrary, some 

of them exhibit a larger number of columns of advertisements than 

ever before. The //erald, World, Sun, Times and Tribune, are 

doing an enormous business. The S¢ar, under its present man- 
agement, is apparently prosperous. 

It is rumored here that James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of 
the //era/d, has departed to Khartoum, the capital of the Mahdi. 
He left Paris some time ago, went to Marseilles, from there to 
Alexandria, and was afterward at Cairo. Two explanations of 
the journey have been cabled. One to the effect that Mr. Bennett 
made a wager that he could enter Khartoum and leave alive, a 
statement doubted by an officer who had served in the Egyptian 
army. ‘The other reason assigned is that a correspondent at Cairo 
sent a long dispatch to Mr. Bennett, in which it was stated that 
Chinese Gordon was still alive, but kept a close prisoner, and that 
the new Mahdi had agreed to ransom Gordon for one million 
francs in consequence of his recent reverses at Kordojan and 
Bahr-al-Ghazal. It is stated that Bennett made all arrangements 
for the payment of the sum mentioned, and started at once with 
an intimate friend. At the //ra// office it is stated that dis- 
patches from the proprietor have been received from Marseilles, 
Alexandria and Cairo, but nothing is known of his prospective 
movements 

There may be an extended strike of printing pressmen at no 
distant period. Before the split occurred in the Central Labor 
Union there were several pressmen’s unions represented in it. 
They were Pressmen’s Union No. 9, Pressmen’s Union No. 34, 
Web Pressmen’s Union No. 1, and the Franklin Association 
When the trouble took place the web pressmen bolted and went 
with the German unions, which immediately organized the Cen- 
tral Labor Federation. Union No. 9 remained with the Central 
Labor Union. Secretary Blomacher, of Pressmen’s Union No 
g, has issued a notice, saying that its members would be called out 


of every office in which members of the Web Pressmen’s Union, 


No. 1, are employed, should such a movement be rendered _neces- 
sary. Secretary Blomacher gives as a reason that union No. 1 is in 


affiliation with a socialistic organization. The web pressmen are 
employed in newspaper offices. 

Henry E. Erdtmann and Gustave Vandmann, composing the 
firm of W. & H. Erdtmann, importers and manufacturers of colors, 
lithographing and printing inks and bronze powders, at Nos. 252 
and 254 Pearl street, have made an assignment to Clement J. 
Kracht, giving preferences for $8,952 The business has been 
established about four years, and the present firm was formed in 
July last. It is said they had trouble with a foreign creditor, to 
wom they owed $24,000, and about two months ago made a settle- 
ment, giving notes of $1,000 each, extending over twenty-four 
months. The last schedules published show the liabilities to be 
$74,144 ; nominal assets, $17,723 ; actual assets, $2,229. 

At the last regular monthly meeting of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, held at No. 116 East Thirteenth street, the 
delegates to the general convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, at Denver, received their final instructions. 
They were ordered to insist upon the pro rata system of represen- 
tation. To pay the expenses of the four delegates, Robert Costello, 
William Ferguson, David Kells and Charles M. Maxwell, it was 


agreed to use $1,000 of the reserve fund for that purpose, and 
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$1,600 for the per capita tax said to be due the International 
Union. There was some talk about the alleged financial dis- 
crepancies of ex-Secretary Wildman, but no definite or positive 
action was taken. 

David Kells, of ‘‘ Big Six,” will be banquetted before he goes 
to Denver. 

The wrapping-paper men from every state between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rocky Mountains, excepting Pennsylvania, have 
held a meeting here for the purpose of bettering the present 
depressed condition of trade. It was reported that the failure of 
the organization to control the product was owing to the great 
number of new mills that are in process of erection. The meeting 
instructed the secretary to request the proprietors of these mills to 
join the association. Another special meeting will be called soon 
to see what response the proprietors will make. 

Secretary Glackin, of Typographical Union No. 6, is opposed 
to the continuance of the ‘‘ House of Call” at his office. It is a 
room set apart for unemployed members. 

It seems as if the scheme to start a weekly labor paper in this 
city had fallen through. The last labor paper that was started, 
the Leader, sunk nearly $75,000. 

The proposed convention of pressmen’s unions, which is to be 
held here either this month or in July, will be largely attended, 
estimating from the number of favorable responses received from 
the various representative bodies of pressmen throughout the 
country. Letters acknowledging the receipt of the circular issued 
by the Adams and Cylinder Press Printers’ Association and the 
Empire City Printing Pressmen’s Union of New York all state that 
the inauguration of this important movement will certainly event- 
uate to the great and mutual advantage of all pressmen and asso 
ciated interests throughout the United States. The proposition to 
organize an international pressmen’s union is hailed with unfeigned 
manifestations of approbation and satisfaction, and, in many 
instances, the representatives of local pressmen’s unions say that 
every method it is possible to adopt will be pursued to accomplish 
the end in view — the formation of an international association of 
pressmen. It can safely be predicted that every American city 
will send a full delegation to the New York convention, while the 
delegates will be composed of men of intelligence and pronounced 
practical ability. Empire City Pressmen’s Union, No. 35, and 
the Adams and Cylinder Press Printers’ Association, the agitators 
of the movement, will make ample and proper arrangements for 
this national gathering of machine men, and, with the promised 
action and strong coéperation and assistance of the pressmen’s 
unions, and the fraternity generally throughout the country, the 
programme of business and other details for the successful and 
satisfactory operation of the convention will be appropriately 
and promptly managed. It is certainly indicated that the press 
men of America are on the eve of a movement that is des 
tined to become mighty and invulnerable after being once firmly 
organized. 

The recent statement of Theodore L. De Vinne in regard to 
machines attracts much attention. He says: ‘‘ There seems to b« 
an uneasy feeling among compositors about typesetting machines 
It is true that only three of the many recently invented are at 
practical work, but all of them give a promise of usefulness, if not 
in all fields at least in some fields of composition. It is certain 
that the machines have come to stay. Compositors fear that they 
will reduce the price of labor, and will indirectly drive them out 
of business. Much of this disquietude is unnecessary. That type 
setting machines may or will reduce the cost of the work o1 
reprints and cheap books and papers is probable. That it will 
ever drive any large body of good workmen out of business i 


absurd. 


So far from decreasing the standard of workmanship, they wil! 


elevate it. This conclusion is warranted by a review of th: 
changes in the trade made by inventions in another department 

that of presswork. It is really amusing to reflect on the cheerful 
short-sighted stupidity of the earnest trade union men who so vi 
lently opposed all improvements in typography. Surely meanin 
to benefit the trade, they were actually doing their best to destro 






The machines will surely make more work for workmen. 
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it. If they had carried their point, if they had suppressed all 
labor-saving devices, if they had kept the trade in the same nar- 
row rut it was fifty years ago— what would be the present condi- 
iion of most of the men who are now earning fair wages in pleas- 
ant situations in our trade? It is plain that, if these improve- 
ments had been prevented, they would not be in the trade at all. 
There would be no place for them. The limited amount of work 
that could be done on hand-presses would have kept them out. 
They would have been obliged to find employment in other fields. 
Most of them would have had to do hard manual labor or accept 
inferior situations in which they could with difficulty earn $9 a 
week. In view of the enormous blunders then made by sincere 
men, a thinking compositor may now well question the wisdom of 
the policy that opposes typesetting machines.” 

‘‘T am gratified to say that 
The 
writers of lying advertisements in children’s story papers and in 
Legiti- 


Another prominent authority says : 
the amateur printer is not so much abroad as he used to be. 


journals of large circulation are no longer so numerous. 
mate printers have no objections to boys having type and printing 
presses as toys. What they object to is having these boys hunting 
‘round a neighborhood for all the printing they can find, and then 
doing it at rates below what it is worth. The amateurs have dis- 
covered that it does not pay. Their presses, which were just as 
“ood as those for $250, broke down after a few weeks’ wear ; their 
type could set up only a line or two, and the entire product looked 
like an extremely miserable botch.” 

David G. Croly, an old and well-known journalist, has passed to 
the great unknown. He was a man of whose career in journalism 
much might be written. Under Manton Marble he was managing 
editor of the New York /Vor/¢d. He founded the Grap/ic and the 
Real Estate Record and Guide, with which last publication he was 
connected during the latter years of his life. At the time of his 
leath he was aged sixty years. He was a newspaper man in every 
ense of the word. As a writer he was strong, original and 
brilliant, and in the gathering and presentation of news he had 
few equals. 

In a very interesting letter to the Associated Press, giving a 
description of the American exhibit at the Paris Exposition, Mar- 
varet F. Sullivan furnishes the following relative to the display of 
American printing machinery. ‘‘ Printing House Square,” in the 
\merican exhibit, will be run by electric power, supplied by 
Pickering for the special accommodation of the presses, which are 
not easily connected with the shafting. Neither Scott nor Hoe 
have any exhibit, but the plant, when ready, will be considerable. 
The Campbell and Golden companies’ exhibits are the most 
important. Several typesetting machines are exhibited, including 
the MacMillan, the Thorne the Mergenthaler linotype 
The last named presents the most striking feature, as it 


and 
machine. 
does away with movable type. Instead, it uses matrices, and casts 
a solid bar for each line, the matrices being then returned auto- 
matically to their proper places. ‘The machine is furnished with 
a phonograph, which dictates copy to the operator 
other country exhibiting novel improvements in printing machinery 


The only 
is Great Britain.” 

Allen Thorndike Rice, who died just after being appointed 
Minister to Russia, was born in Boston, June 18, 1853. At the age 
of nine his parents visited Europe, and for five years he lived 
abroad. In 1867 he returned to this country, but went back to 
England in 1871 to study at Oxford, where he graduated in 1875. 
In 1876 he purchased the North American Review, which he has 
since edited with brilliant success. In 1879 he organized an 
expedition to examine systematically the ancient mines of Central 
In 1884 he purchased Ze JA/atin, a daily 
journal published in Paris He 1886 
congress by the republican convention in the tenth district of 
New York, but was defeated, as his friends allege, by the trickery 
He succeeded in having them expelled from 


America and Mexico. 


was nominated in for 


of local politicians. 
the republican organization, and has since devoted much time 
and energy to the subject of ballot reform and the system known 


as the Australian system of voting. He has edited ‘‘ Reminis- 


cences of Abraham Lincoln,” and contributed to ‘‘ Ancient 
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Cities of the New World," besides making many minor contri- 
butions to literature 

Many of the inland newspaper proprietors have discarded 
‘*plates,’’ and are doing all their composition at home In several 
places, where’ wages have. been low, an increase has gone into 
effect, and there is much rejoicing thereat among a number of 
industrious and worthy printers PRINTER-JOURNALIS1 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, June 4, 1889 


Zo the editor 

It would appear that the recent May number of THe INLAND 
PRINTER has eclipsed all its predecessors in general excellence ol 
make-up, that is, if the opinion of the craft hereabout counts tor 
anything in such regard. In a connection of the kind it may be 
that THe INLAND PRINTER is the only trade journal of its class 
that I discover in this locality preserved by the bookbinder’s art, 
and the verdict is, that it makes not only a handsome volume but 
one wherein the printer, the typefounder and the publisher can 
find, in handy, collated form, much valuable information of a 
practical kind 

Me A. Hoen &.Co., 


imposing business structure looms up on Lexington street, opposite 


lithographers and printers, whose 


the city hall, were this week awarded the contract by the post 
office department for furnishing post-route maps for the next fiscal 
These maps are for use in 


year. They were the lowest bidders 


making postal contracts for carrying the mails. There are six 
editions in a year, and they are issued every two months and cor 
up to date. This 


firm is also preparing a special lithograph, showing the new exhibi 


rected Each edition comprises 2,500 maps 
tion building, together with the Pimlico grounds, where the state 
fair is to be held in September 

D. W. Glass & Co., 


Charles street, have been awarded the contract to furnish paper 


now located on Baltimore street, west of 
fasteners for the postoffice department for the next fiscal year at 
$1.87 per thousand of 
Mr. Glass, the head of this firm, about three years ago took quite 


This is a renewal last year’s contract 
a prominent part in an agitation which led to a reduction of the 
long hours of labor exacted at that time of the street carmen 
But this gentleman and the Baltimore Typographical Union have 
never been in accord as to whose jurisdiction the firm's printing 
in a word, all the efforts made to 
W. Glass & Co 


barren of results, all of which has led some of the members of 


office should be worked under ; 
unionize the establishment of D have proved 
the typographical union to intimate that Mr. Glass is not possessed 
of that virtue said to be a jewel, and commonly called consistency 
But, speaking of contracts, reminds me that the printing of the 
city registry list was not awarded this time to the highest bidder 
as was the case a year ago, when, in some mysterious manner, 
the job was given out at 15 cents per name, while responsible 
bidders, with good bond, who prepared to do the work for 5 cents 
Wells & Co 


It is estimated that the city treasury was 


per name, were ignored may be mentioned as 
among the latter class 
robbed by this ‘‘ job” of not less than $8,000. On the authority 
of reliable job printers, there is a fair profit in printing the 
registry list at 5 cents per name. ‘The contract for the present 
list, which embraces only five thousand names, has been awarded 
at 12 cents per name, when it is stated that the previous list com 
prised eighty thousand names, and for the printing of which 15 
it is not at all sur 
prising that the award was openly pronounced a ‘‘ deal.’ 


No. of lately 


One among other objects for doing this 


cents per name was paid —the highest bid 


Pressmen's Union 38, this city, reorganized 


under a new charter 
was to get the stereoty pers and feeders out of the organizations 
As organized at present none but pressmen are eligible to member 
ship, and the candidate, moreover, must have served five years as 
an apprentice and have worked one year at least as a journeyman 

A movement is on foot, according to circulars sent out from 
New York, to get all the pressmen’s unions to withdraw from the 
International Typographical Union, with the stated object to form 
free from all entangling 


an independent organization, to be 





THE 
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alliances. To the projected new departure, the pressmen’s union 
here is said to be decidedly opposed 

Frank Daffin, late compositor on the New York /Vord/, who 
committed suicide recently in that city, was well known among 
the craft in Baltimore, and also as a printer who had few, if any, 
superiors, both as to skill and speed, in manipulating type. Daffin 
was employed on the Baltimore Sz at the time of the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield. This lamentable affair occurred on 
the day upon which Daffin was to enter upon his two weeks’ vaca- 
Would he defer his holiday until the rush in the composing 
room was over? But Daffin, though remaining in the city, as is 
said, steered clear of the office, nor could he be found that he 
might be notified of the pressing need for his services. At the 
‘‘showed up,” and he 


tion 


expiration of the ‘‘ two weeks off,” Daffin 
was then and there discharged. Immediately after this turn in 
affairs, he left Baltimore for New York, where he resided until he 
rashly determined to take a holiday without any limitation attach- 
ments, and in a country from which tourists never return. 

Messrs. Hitchcock and Riggs, delegates to the Denver conven- 
tion, were, on the eve of departure, instructed by Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union to vote against any measure that would give the 
International Typographical Union power to compel subordinate 
local unions to declare for the proposed eight-hour day, which 
some of the labor organizations will attempt to inaugurate, it is 
The delegates were also instructed to vote 


said, on May 1, 18go. 


against the insurance scheme. Of course, by the time the next 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER appears the convention will have 
adjourned ; but it may be stated in this correspondence what the 
sentiment of the majority is in the Baltimore Typographical 
Union as to these important questions 

Mr. Adolph Sutro, of San Francisco, paid a visit a few days 
ago to his brother, Mr. Otto Sutro, a public-spirited citizen of 
Baltimore. 
ing a brother visit him, but Mr. Adolph Sutro is not a common, 


There is nothing remarkable, perhaps, in one’s hav- 
every-day brother. He is a man famous as the projector and 
He is also a man 
Mr 


Sutro proposes to erect on his own property, at the Golden Gate, 


successful engineer of the great Sutro tunnel. 
of large fortune, accumulated by his own skill and industry. 


San Francisco, a great library, to accommodate one million vol- 
umes on scientific subjects. He has personally collected in his 
travels through Europe 200,000 volumes, and among them he has 
gotten together a rare library of works relating to the art of print- 
ing from its invention to the present day. The library building 
and its contents will be given to the city of San Francisco. 
‘‘Nacirema ” is a word not to be found in any dictionary, and 
yet Gen. Felix Agnus, publisher and manager of the Baltimore 


American, contends that it isa good word. ‘‘ Nacirema,"’ inter- 


preted, or spelled backward, reveals simply the term ‘‘ American,” 
and it stands as the name, given by General Agnus, of that gentle- 
man’s country seat, distant some twenty miles from Baltimore. 
Nacirema, on a certain day, about two weeks ago, is said to have 
been in its glory ; the occasion, a public dinner given on the place 
by General Agnus to Mr. Frank Thomson, first vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Five hundred invitations 
were sent out, principally to newspaper correspondents and _poli- 
ticians, the great majority of whom responded promptly and in 
person to the epicurean summons. As the publisher and manager 
of the American is something of a statesman himself, he could not 
well have overlooked in making out his invitation list such shining 
lights in the political world as Secretary James G. Blaine, Secre- 
tary Benjamin F. Tracy and Secretary J. M. Rusk, and these 
distinguished gentlemen of President Harrison's cabinet were all 
General Agnus said at the feast it was the happiest day 
He barred, it may be presumed, the nuptial hour in 


present 
of his life. 
which he led to the altar the daughter of the late lamented C. C. 
Fulton, who was editor and proprietor of the -/merican at the time 
of his death. And yet some inquisitive people are asking why 
General Agnus should give a dinner to a first vice-president of a 
railroad company, and especially one that must necessarily include, 
as would seem, so large a contingent of newspaper scribes and 


politicians 3ut there are carping critics here as elsewhere, who 
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are tinctured with that same jealousy which prompted Brutus to 
‘* Czesar was ambitious, and I slew him.’ 


stab, and then to exclaim, 

The publishers and proprietors of the Sz on Saturday treated 
the staff, editorial and reportorial, to a regular old-fashioned out- 
ing, which consisted of a jolly run from Baltimore to Washington 
on the top and inside of large coach, ¢ /a tally-ho, with relay of 
horses, etc. The party traveled over the old historic Washington 
road, famous as being the route journeyed over between this city 
and the national capital by Washington, Jefferson and many more 
of the immortals, before an iron pathway for the steam horse was 
dreamed of in the philosophy of primitive days. The Sz of the 
following Monday contained over a column of interesting detail 
anent the trip, and as a fine bit of descriptive writing the article 
in question might well be set down as a masterpiece in 

The expressions of sympathy extended by this community to 
Mr. James R. Brewer, editor of the “vexing News, in consequence 
of the recent untimely death of his young wife, are sincere and 
heartfelt. Mrs. Brewer was about twenty-two years of age, beau- 
tiful in form and feature, and possessed many amiable traits of 


its way. 


character. She leaves a son a few weeks old. 

As hinted at in a previous correspondence, as to what would 
soon follow the election of new congressmen from Maryland as 
regards the government printing office, I notice that these recently 
elected representatives of the republican faith are bringing a 
strong pressure to bear upon Public Printer Palmer in order to 
secure places for their typographical constituents. 

Printing, both as to book and job, and in the newspaper way 


as well, may be quoted as fair to middling. FIDELITIES 


FROM MONTREAL. 

To the Editor : MONTREAL, June 1, 1880. 

The state of trade is not much better than last month; many 
printers are still idle. One place in particular, Rouse’s Point, 
New York, better known to the craft as ‘‘ The Plug,” does a great 
deal of harm in the way of manufacturing botches of all descrip- 
They make printers, such as they are, in short order and 
Some endeavors 


tions. 
set them afloat, many of them coming this way. 
are being made by Typographical Unions 176, English, and 145, 
French, to make that place come into the fold, and with the coép- 
eration of our American brothers we no doubt will succeed. 

A new offise has been started by the Waters Brothers at 751 
Craig street. All their material is new, and being good printers 
themselves, Montreal expects to see some fine worked turned out 
at the above place. 

The Fournal of Commerce have moved from their old stand at 
305 St. James street to the more commodious quarters at 171 and 
173 St. James street, occupying the upper three flats of the build 
ing for the pressroom, composition room and bindery. A new 
web press will be purchased at no distant day. 

J. Theodore Robinson has moved his printing establishment 
from St. Francis Xavier street to 674 Craig street. The place 
formerly used had to be lighted up by gas all day long and every 
day in the year, while the place now used is the third flat, which 
is well provided with light and is well ventilated. The composi 
tion room, pressroom and bindery are all on this floor, while the 
Several guide books are published 
About fifteen 


office is on the ground floor. 
at this office, besides many cheap editions of novels. 
hands are employed the year round. 

W.H. Eaton has also moved his office, though only a short 
distance. Considerable small work is done there. He also pub 
lishes /:aton’s Advertiser. 

Though Montreal is overprovided with girl comps and many 
rodents, there is no such thing as ‘‘ boiler plate’ or ‘‘ frozen mat 
ter’ used in the city, nor has there been any attempt to try type 
setting machines. 

The time has now come for the principal game to be played 
Lacrosse is the prevailing game in Canada. The printers gener 
ally get up several base ball clubs, but none will play on the dia 
Lacrosse is quite a game when one gets 


J.P.M 


mond this summer 


accustomed to it. 
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EDWARD T. PLANK. 


The present president of the International Typographical 
Union, Edward T. Plank, is a native of the State of New York, 
having first seen the light of day in the town of Catskill, over a 
half century ago. He received such education as could be 
obtained in the public schools of his state, being a constant 
attendant until about fifteen years of age, and a year later entered 
the office of the Catskill Democrat (soon after merged with the 
Recorder) as an apprentice. 
undermined his health, and thinking he knew how it could be best 


Close application and hard work soon 


restored, he went to sea in a whaleship, sailing around the world 
on his first voyage and passing a season in the Arctic ocean. 
After a few years of 
sailing he reached Cali- 





ash) 


finally halting in Detroit, where he went to work. During the 
next eleven years he was in Detroit most of the time, though 
working in New York two or three times for short periods, and 
While in Detroit he held 


several official positions in the union, and represented it in the 


several times in Lansing, Michigan. 


Montreal session in 1873, and was reélected in 1884, but resigned 
before the convention met in St. Louis, that year. In 1876 he 
went to the Black Hills, but failed to get a mining claim, and 
worked for some months in the office of the /%eneer, at that time a 
Leaving the Hills in the fall, he went 
The fol 
lowing fall saw him again in Nevada, where he held cases on the 
Gold [fill News until late in 1881. While there he held office in 

the 


weekly paper in Deadwood. 
west to Nevada and California and returned in the spring 


union, which he 


had assisted in forming 





fornia and again went 
into a printing office to 
learn the business. 
Something over thirty 
years ago he became a 
member of the union, 
ind in 1863 was one of 
the charter members of 
Washoe (Nev.) union. 
The next year he went 
to Montana and assisted 
in getting out the first 
number of the Montana 
Post, published at Vir- 
vinia City. Having a 
lisagreement with the 
proprietor, who ob- 
jected to paying $1 per 
thousand ems for com- 
position, Plank quit set- 
ing type and turned his 
attention to mining, 
which he followed for 
about two years, on 
Alder Gulch, 
yielding a 


which 
was then 
large amount of gold 
dust and gave employ- 
ment to a great many 
miners. After nearly 
two years of faithful 
and hard work upon his 
claim (which 
afforded a bare living), 
1866 


his prospects brightened 


own 
in the spring of 


and the claim began to 
pay well, but before the 
secured 


fortune was 


years before, being its 
presiding officer for a 
While 


its president the union 


term or two. 
became a part of the 
Mechanics’ Union 
(which was compe sed of 
the different trades, the 
miners not being affili 
ated) He 
vice-president of the 


became a 


Mechanics’ against his 
wish, and the duty of 
presiding at the meet 
ings (which were held 
weekly) largely de 


volved upon him In 
the political canvass of 
1880 the printers 
wished members of the 
craft in the legislature 
to guard the state print- 
ing office, which had 
been established by 
law two years before, 
and he was one of the 
and 


two nominated 


elected. The printing 
office remained a fixt- 
ure, and the following 
summer he again 
stampeded to the min- 
Wood 


river, insouthern Idaho, 


ing section of 


argentiferous 
had 
Usual ill-luck 


where 
galena been dis- 
covered. 
in mining attended him 
and he returned West 











and when it seemed 
almost within his grasp, 
the melting snows on the mountain sent down a volume of water 
that broke over its banks, plunged into the pits, filled the drifts, 
and in a short time flooded the surrounding claims, and submerged 
in an hour his pay-streak and his hopes of wealth. Almost 
penniless and with impaired health, he was sought by the foreman 
ost, and helped them out in donning a new dress and 
enlarging the paper, as there were no other unemployed typos in 
After three or four weeks on the paper, during 


of the 


the country. 
which time the price of composition was advanced from go cents 
per thousand ems to $1.25, and settled to $1.15, he sold his 
claim for a small sum and went to Fort Benton, where a syndicate 
was formed, a Mackinaw boat was purchased, and the party 
started down the Missouri. They reached Omaha in about 
twenty-five or thirty days, gave the boat away and scattered in 


different directions, Plank visiting St. Louis and Chicago and 


and brought up in 


California In the 


summer of 1882 he went to Victoria, Vancouver Island, and 


amused himself setting solid bourgeois on the Co/onist for a few 
months. While here an invitation reached him to visit Kalakua's 
dominions, and he went to Honolulu, where he remained until the 
summer of 1883, when he returned to San Francisco. It was not 
a good time for a printer to reach the city, but joining the turfites 
he worried along, took an active part in union matters, attended 


its meetings regularly, and in 1886 was one of its representatives 


the settlement of some matters 


In 1887 he 


on a board of arbitration in 
between the union and a couple of* newspaper offices 
was elected president of the union and one of its delegates to the 
session of the International Typographical Union, at Buffalo. At 
that session he was elected vice-president. The following year 
he was reélected president of San Francisco union and returned 
as a delegate to the Kansas City session of the International 
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Typographical Union, and at that session was elected to the 
presidency of the latter organization. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at Indianapolis, and in that city he has resided for the past 
year, though he retains membership in San Francisco, and this 
year is again returned as one of San Francisco's delegates 


A NOVEL ENTERPRISE. 

The Detroit /vening News and the associate papers of the 
Scripp's league, the Cleveland /ress, the Cincinnati /es/ and the 
St. Louis Chronicle, have decided to send at their joint expense a 
delegation of forty American workmen to the Paris exposition to 
return the visit of the French workingmen’s delegation to the Cen- 
tennial exposition. The men will be nominated by the leading 
labor organizations and from these will be chosen at least forty 
representative men and possibly some women, selected with regard 
to their respective trades, their sobriety and reliability to convey 
to their fellow workmen in plain but clear and exact English, a 
fair conception of what they have seen and studied in Paris and 
throughout Europe 

The delegates selected will be assembled at some point of ren- 
dezvous to receive instruction and they will depart for New York 
in palace cars, where they will take first-class passage for Europe. 
Arriving in England they will first visit the leading industrial 
centers of that country, including London, Birmingham and Shef- 
field, and then cross the channel to France. They will remain at 
least two weeks in Paris studying the exposition, each delegate 
making a special study of his own trade and the exhibits which 
illustrate it. They will next visit the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the neighborhood of Paris and afterward take a fly- 
ing trip to Lyons and possibly some other great industrial city of 
the interior From each point of interest, and especially from 
Pa each delegate will write a carefully prepared report of his 
observations in his own special trade. The reports will deal not 


only with mechanical improvements that may be observed, but 


also with the relations of employer and employé as they are illus- 
trated by the observations of the delegates in Europe as compared 
with their knowledge of the relations of the corresponding classes 


in America 


STRANGE USES OF PAPER. 


Paper is now made to serve for steel and iron. When strong 
fiber is used it can be made into a substance so hard that it can 
Railroad car wheels are made of it, more 


A store in Atlanta, Georgia, has been built 


scarcely be scratched 
durable than iron 
entirely of paper. The rafters, weather boards, roof and flooring 
all made of thick compressed paper boards, impervious to 


are 
water. On account of the surface of the paper being smooth and 
hard it cannot catch on fire as easily as a wooden building. It is 
found warm in cold and cool in hot weather. The Breslau fire- 


proof chimney has demonstrated that cooking and heating stoves, 
bathtubs and pots, when annealed by a process that renders it 
fireproof, becomes more lasting than iron and will not burn out. 
Cracks in floors around the skirting board, or other parts of a 
room, may be neatly filled by thoroughly soaking newspaper in 
paste, made as thick as putty and forced into the cracks witha 
paste-knife. It will soon harden and can be painted. 

Black walnut picture frames are made of paper and so colored 
that no one can tell them from the original wood. <A paper piano 
has lately been exhibited in Paris. The entire case is made of 
compressed paper, to which is given a hard surface, a cream-white 
brilliant polish. The legs and sides are ornamented with ara- 
besques and floral designs. The exterior, and as much of the 
interior as can be seen when the instrument is open, are covered 
with wreaths and medallion painted in miniature. An Italian 
monk has succeeded in constructing an organ where the pipes are 
made of paper pulp The 
American Cotton Seed Oil Trust are now running a mill for mak- 


It has 1,400 pipes of various sizes. 


ing paper from the hulls remaining after all the oil has been 


squeezed out of the cotton seed. They are contemplating the 


These hulls have 


erection of a roo-ton mill for the same purpose 
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It has so far proved so suc- 
mills at different points in 
Of course, this will somewhat revolu- 


heretofore been considered worthless. 
cessful that the trust propose erecting 
the cotton-raising country. 
tionize the paper trade. 

A new mill for the manufacture of paper from moss has been 
recently established in Sweden. Paper of different thickness and 
pasteboard made of it have already been shown, the latter even 
in sheets three-quarters of an inch thick. It is as hard as wood 
and can be easily painted and polished. ‘It has all the good quali- 
ties but none of the defects of wood. The pasteboard can be 
used for door and window frames, architectural ornaments and all 
The ceiling of the assembly chamber at 
It is a model of its 


kinds of furniture. 
Albany, New York, is made of papier-mache. 
kind, and appears so like marble as to deceive the most expert 
eye. The latest idea is to use paper instead of wood for lead pen- 
cils by using a patent preparation by which it can be cut as easily 


as the softest wood.—.S7. Louis Stationer. 


THE COPY CUTTER’S DESK IN A BIG DAILY. 


‘‘Do you think you paid sufficient attention to my desk ?” 
inquired J. H. Symmons, copy cutter in the 777es composing room, 
of the reporter who wrote the description of that department of 
the paper. The reporter being one of the craft who had not risen 
or fallen from the case, had noticed that the desk in question was 
a solid and handsome bit of oak furniture, and had supposed he 
was doing his full duty when he said so. Five minutes’ conver- 
sation with Mr. Symmons convinced the reporter that his knowl- 
edge of the copy cutter’s desk was of a most superficial character 
Every printer knows the ordinary copy cutter’s desk, it and every- 
thing on it being perfectly open to the observant typesetter. The 
new desk is not one of that kind. The desk itself is just the right 
height, and gives the copy cutter all the room he wants. While 
he stands at this desk, the copy cutter cannot see the compositor, 
neither can the latter see him, nor can the compositor see that 
portion of the desk where the copy is placed. The back of the 
desk, from the compositor’s standpoint, or the front of it, as it 
seems to the copy cutter, rises to a height of about 6 feet. In the 
middle of this barrier is an aperture, the bottom of which is about 
Near this aperture, which is 


3 inches from the top of the desk. 
The 


large enough to admit a No. 1o hand, is placed the copy. 
compositor who wants a ‘‘ take” puts his hand in and takes the 
‘‘take on the top of the pile. He hasn’t any idea whether it will 
be fat or lean ; he hopes it will be fat, but knows that the chance 
is in favor of lean. If it be lean, he hopes for better luck next 
time, or perhaps he may grit his teeth, but he won’t, as formerly, 
throw the blame for his ill fortune on the copy cutter and accuse 
him of so placing the copy as to get into the hands of favorites 
Formerly, when the desk was in full sight of the compositors, the 
slyest of these were fairly well able to tell at a glance when the fat 
was on top, and they acted accordingly, the copy cutter being 
more or less warmly objurgated by the rest of the room. The 
new desk makes it aneven thing all around. It was coldly received 
at first because it was an innovation, and innovations are looked 
upon with unfriendly eyes by typesetters the world over.—Aew 


York Times. 


A SAN FRaANciIsco newspaper offered $200 to the one who would 
correctly guess the number of types in a jar exhibited in the 
Two men were successful, naming the correct 
number, 34,200. How they came to hit on that number is interest 
One of them once guessed the number of shot in a jar about 
There were 95,000 


exposition there. 


ing. 
the same size as the one containing the type. 
He thought there were one-third as many type as shot, and so 
divided 95,000 by three, and he said, ‘‘added a little to make it 
The other man saw a crowd around the jar, and felt in his 
He couldn't 


even.” 
pocket for a pencil with which to write a number. 
find one, and moved on; but afterward, feeling strongly impelled 
to make a guess, felt again for a pencil, and found an old lottery 
ticket, on which was the number 34,200. He borrowed a pencil 


put down the number, and won $100. 
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~OO-— \ 18 POINT GUTENBERG. \. Ha. $h20 
F o\@ Everyday - Prials- of Patience Xs 
Ns 


Initiating Young Scholars into the Art of Printing 
- + Opoiled - Jabs, «Squabbled - Pypes - « 
21234567890= 


The Ornaments displayed with the Gutenberg Series are from our Combination Border, Series 97: 











The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia. Shniedewend & Lee Co., Agents, Chicago, 11. 
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OLD SS TyYLE 








15 A 25a 9 POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (Bourgeois) $3 05 


BROWN BIRDS 











18 A 36a 6 POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (Nonpareil) $2 90 








"TYPEKE MADE 





BSBkae'T 









Celebrated Copper-Mixed Type Comvictect ama Hanged 










89 HKHvery Printer Uses 56 ia 7 
. G7 Winter Dream 84 










12 POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (2 line Nonp.) 
TWENTY-ONE MAIDS 


Waiting for their Fleeting Hopes Again 









53 Rormeny Feurm Rebellion 92 








$4 50 





18 POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (3 line Nonp.) 





RA lla 


IX INGDOMS COMING QOUTICIS 
S85 Will be “Chere 73 











6A 10a 24 POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (4 line Nonp.) 


DANCING EVALENA 
3 Fairy Dales 2 












5A8a 30 POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (5 line Nonp.) 


GREAT CHICAGO 
“4 Metropolis 5s 







4A6a >} POINT OLD STYLE EXPANDED (6 line Nonp.) 


BROWN PETE 


3 Raim ent 5 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Il. 












THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 








we 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 


VARSONS Varer Go. 


HOLYOKE, MASS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








FirRrST-CLaSS + LINEN: LGEDGER+ PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


aug SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER &: 


OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 














®) 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





: F you need anything in the way of PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, and are willing to 
pay FAIR PRICES for SUPERIOR GOODS, send your orders to us. We will 





fill them) promptly. 














A FULL STOCK OF | | PRINTING 
THE BEST q & C | MACHINERY AND 
PRODUCTS OF ALL OLDING OMPANY, |] TOOLS or tHe LATEST 
THE LEADING ‘| AND MOST DESIR- 
TYPEFOUNDRIES. FORT HILL SQUARE, i ABLE PATTERNS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





























Our Golding Jobber and Pearl Jobber are used and recommended by many of the best 
and most successful printers in the United States, Great Britain and Germany. The Jobber 


will be sent on trial to any responsible printer. Press and tool catalogue free on application. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Fann 5% DISCOUNT. 


Well! The Type-Founders’ Association rates of discounts are abolished. There is no longer a fixed 

















standard of values for printing material or printing offices. While we have not deemed it wise to abrogate 
Yair Yixed prices, we have opposed an increase of such prices. Our representative was the only Chicago 
rounder who, a year ago, when rates on body Ietter and other material were advanced, voted against it 
every time. At every subsequent meeting of the Assoaiation, we have taken the lead in urging a reduction 
to former prices. 

But, with high prices or low prices we have steadily advanced in our sales and our business. When 
all prices were equal our strides were even more vigorous --others fell behind; why? Because with 
SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED selling at the same price as other grades of Type, the latter must suffer. 

The war of rates has begun; we are in the van and shall stay there. We are clear of all entanglements; 
own no printing offices and do not compete with our customers. We make all our type at home and can 
therefore furnish fonts and sorts promptly. We are pestered by no meagerness in our supply oF original 
body and job faces. We shall be now as we have been, prompt, accommodating and progressive. 

We make no sham pretenses. Remember, that the system now known as the Point System, which was 
adopted by the Type-FPounders’ Association of the United States on Sept. 17, ISSG is simply an adaptation 
by the American Founders, of the French Point System, which has been in use in BPrance more than 100 
vears, therefore, the attempt of any single Foundry to claim the credit of having “originated” the same “is 
misleading and simply an advertising dodge.” All the leading American Bounders are making their type 
on this system, and it is only through their united action that its success is possible. livery intelligent 
printer knows and fully recognizes this fact. 

When you want printers’ material call on us; we will show you our metal and our mettle. 

Until further notice our discount from list prices given in our 1880 Pony Specimen Book will be 


Yollows, subject to sight draft in 50 days unless previously remitted: 


25 Per CENT. IN 30 DaYS AND 5 PER CENT. 25 PER CENT. IN 30 DAYS AND 5 PER CENT. 12 1-2 PER CENT.IN3O DAYS AND 5 PERCENT 
EXTRA FOR CASH IN 10 Days. j EXTRA FOR CASH IN 10 DayS. -- Continuen. EXTRA FOR CASH 10 Days. -- Continueo 


All Type, Leads, Slugs, Brass Rule | Lead and Slug Racks Curving Machines, Goldings 
and Metal Furniture of our make | Mahogany Job Sticks Inks, News 

Bellows Mallets, Planers, Quoins, wood Lead Cutters 

Borders, our thake | Mailing Galleys, brass-lined Mailers, Mustang, McFatrich and 

Brushes, Benzine and Lyc | Miter Boxes Times 

Cabinets, Cherry and Black Walnut, | Perforating Rule Mitering Machines, Golding’s 
Reglet and Furniture Overhead Fixtures 

| Roller Cores and Stocks Pasters, Itennedy’s 

| Shooting: Sticks Press Boards 

| Side and Foot Sticks Quoins and I<teys, Patent 

| Type Wash, Peerless Roller Composition, McNamara’s 


Regular 
Cabinets, Stained 
Card Cutters, Elm City 
Cases, excepting patent 
Case Stands, except Patent 
Chases 
Composing and Make-up Rules 
Counters, Durant’s 
Engravers’ Tools 
Galleys 
Galley Cabinets and Galley Racks, LBodkins and Tweezers Engravers’ Wood 
except Patent Israss Line Shapers Gauge Pins 
Job Inks, Mather’s Brass Curves and Clamps Roller Felt 
Imposing and Inking Stones Bronzes Tape 
Lamp Nolders Composing Sticks Tape Fasteners and Tiewhteners 


| Wrenches Casting Rollers 
Wood Furniture Wood Type, Nolly and End Wood 


12 1-2 PER CENT. IN 30 DAYS AND 5 PERCENT. PRICES ON THE FOLLOWING ARE NET: 
EXTRA FOR CASH IN 10 Days. Blankets, Felt Cloth Yor Distributors 


2arties who have not established satisfactory credit with us should forward cash with order, or send 
Chicago references. This will cnable us to give their orders prompt attention. 
Old metal will be taken in exchange for new material of our manufacture at followinga net prices, de- 


4 


livered at our foundry: Old type, 7 cents per Ib.; old leads, slugs, stereotypes, clectrotypes and brass at 4 
cents per Ib. net. 

Special discounts will be quoted on machinery on application. 

Our Pony Specimen book for 1880 is now ready. Send for a copy if you have not already received one. 

We now offer at FORTY PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR CASH a large quantity of job type on our old 
bodies. It is brand new and largely standard faces--all our make. We are now making everythine on the 
Point System, and desire to move this old stock at once, therefore the above large inducement. Send for 


printed list of faces. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
113 ro 117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Sa Ol 
| } Maret 


341~ 351 Deasbory St. vy Bit, gel 


SOT 


I have just issued an ee 
edition of our 


Species Book 


CUTS, ORNAMENTS, INITIALS, 
BORDERS, ETC. 


It contains in a condensed form 
not only the best material shown 
in our large Specimen Book, but 
also the novelties produced by us 
since its issue. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 





je A NEW ONE! 


Not only New, but the BEST! Not only the BEST, 


but the CHEAPEST !? 


THE NEWEST! 


YROSBACK i 


Wealth » 


Stitches either flat or ol 
and from one sheet up to full 


34 inch on hard paper. 


PRICE, - #- $350.00 


THE CHEAPEST! 


The QUICKEST ADJUSTMENT 
and the 
HARDEST TO GET OUT 
\ OF ORDER. 


Uses either ROUND or FLAT Wire. = ST TT C , F rR 


OL SS CO re Ewer 


Will be sent to eiscaneiaaiatin Parties on ‘Thirty Days’ ‘Trial. 





CANE BROTHERS & CoO. 


Bookbinders’ Stock and Machinery, 
182 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. +e 306 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


GANE BROTHERS, No. 81 Duane Street, New Yorn 





ONLY TYPE FOUNDRY IN THE NORTHWEST ! 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
74 & 76 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 


ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS. 


Sole Northwestern Agents 
BABCOCK AIR-SPRING PRESSES, 
MINNESOTA STOP-CYLINDER PRESSES, 
HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TYPE. 


Machinery of all kinds and Printing Material of every description kept 
in stock for shipment on shortest notice. 








SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST 


THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


7 Wy penronaron 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 


895° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 


338, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REMOVAL. 


THE , ee € 
~ x . =) “MLLusTRAS 
Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co. c—— 
20 Curr Srreet, New York. 
YF. EF. RHODES, President, 
7,g and 11 New Chambers Street, =~ WE FURNISH CUTS FOR - 
ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES, 
AND KEEP PROMISES. 


CORNER WILLIAM 





a aii ae HOLYOKE, MASS. 
[BOOKBINDER 
341 to 3851 Dearborn Street, 


. / MANUFACTURERS OF 
CHICAGO. / 


PRODUCT, 26 TONS DAILY. 
Franklin 


gaa // LEDGER, BOND, 
oa ae LINEN, 


AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS. 





(a WwW E W The ONLY Cylinder Photogravure Press in America. 


THING! No more Importing from Europe at HEAVY COST. 


faa leiticm, icc Maa oe 


_ THE MADISON |. 


swonsanlE. lorelarel soso spools eos Tels pope spose seo T eyes Tes Pelosi} 


=a SPHOTOGRAVUREE 
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For Description, Prices, Terms, etc., address WALKER & CO., Sole Prop., Madison, Wis. 


SPECIAL JUNE SALE. GREAT BARGAINS! 


8-col. Drum Cylinder, zew, price $1,150, for. ‘ , -$ 850.00 spot c ash. || 6-col. Quarto Jower Press, new, 
6-col. Quarto Drum Cylinder, xew, price $2 400, Bor hes ak 1,500.00 ** 


7-col. /ower Press, good as new..... 
g-col. Drum Cylinder, good as new, price $1,700, for | 8-col. /ower Press, good as new............. 
g-col. Drum Cylinder, good as new, a $1, 200, for : 4 “i | 8- col. Washington, xearly new, fine. 
-col. /vwer Press, new, splendid ..... eR rae : 2 s-col. Washington, xearly new, fine. 
Ary P resses, sets Presses, etc. 


splendid... 


Great Barcaine 


WRITE QUICK! NOW IS YOUR CHANCE. We have a German Office, almost brand new—CHEAP; ENGLISH OFFICE too 


WwW. G. WALKER & CO., AXADISON, MIS. 
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The Largest Establishment. in the United ‘States, 


Printers’ Rollers 4 @ 
@ Roller Gomposition. 
D. J. REILLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


324 & 326 Pearl Street, 


I 


Equipped with all the latest improved appliances for casting 
Rollers, we produce strictly first-class work. 

Rollers.cast in our patented ‘‘ Peerless’? Composition, or in 
our standard ‘‘ Acme” Composition, 
satisfactorily in any climate. 


‘ PEERLESS ” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per Ib. - 
es AGME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. per Ib. 


are guaranteed to work 








Rollers and Composition carefully packed for transportation. 

3y the use of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitat- 
ing the casting of Rollers, we are enabled to claim PERFEC- 
TION in QUALITY and DISPATCH in PRODUCTION 
inequaled by any other establishment. 

Estimates for casting Rollers furnished on application. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 





'BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


| 

| 
| The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 

The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 

The Thompson Wire Stitching Machines, 

The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 

The Semple Book Trimmer, 


The Jones Signature Press. 





GENERAL AGENTS, U. S., FOR 


| THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 BEEKMAN STREET, 





NEw YORK. 


345 Dearborn Street, Chieago. 





‘6 ‘6 66 
SUCCESS.” SUCCESS.” SUCCESS.”’ 
Buy our ‘‘ Patent All Brass Galley!’’ None Equal in the Market! 
Thousands and thousands of our Patent All Brass Galleys, ‘‘ SUCCESS,” 
we already in the market. Pronounced a success wherever in use. 
The “SUCCESS” Galley is worth fifty per cent more than any other 
Galley in the maket. 


SINGLE, $2.00. DOUBLE, $2.50. 


Galley. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 
= SUCCESS ” 





End view of 


NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 


Single........334 x 23% inside.. .$2. 
Single........34%4x15% inside... 
Single........334 x 11% inside... 
Medium .... 5 23% inside... 
Double ......6% x 23% inside... 


MAILING GALLEY, 6% x23 inside $3.00 


JOB GALLEYS. 


Octavo x 10 inside. . .$2. 
Quarto.........834 x13 inside... 
Foolscap. .9 X14 inside... 
Medium.,. x 16 inside. . 
Royal .. x18 inside... 3 
Super Royal .. X 21 inside... 
Imperial -..... x 22 inside... 4.5 


; 5 Beane z 
Republican ...18 x25 inside... Other sizes made to order. 


F, WESEL AXANUFACTURING Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 

Patent Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks 
Composing Sticks and other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Stands, Cases, etc., always kept on hand. 
Complete Outfits for Job and Newspaper Offices. 


No. 11 Spruce Street, - - NEW YORK. 


TWO DOORS BELOW THE TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


B& *Success”’ Galleys for sale by all Type Foundries and Dealers 
in Printers’ Materials. 


“THE + WETTER” 


Consecutive fumbering Mechin. 


at. 


- PATENTED. 


May 26, 1885. 
October 16, 1888. 


925,00) 


7 od ~~ 


The increasing demand for the WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE 
from the general printers throughout the United States proves the 
usefulness of them. It is the only Numbering Machine made that 
can be locked in a form and work consecutively at each impression 
of the press. They can be used on any style or make of printing 
All machines guaranteed. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


press. For circular and prices address 


28 & 30 MORTON ST. 


SPECIAL. 


We have the best equipped Numbering Machine Factory in the United 
States, and are prepared to furnish estimates on all manner of Numbering 





Machines, particularly those used on coupon presses. 
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‘Sis a ee aoe.” 


‘‘Haftone’’ process, by F. D. MonTGOMERY, 359 Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 
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PERSONAL. 

We acknowledge calls from the following gentlemen during the 
ensuing month: R. L. Patterson, Toronto, representative of Miller 
& Richards, Edinburgh, Scotland; A. Senécal, superintendent 
government public printing, Canada; B. H. 
Marshall Printing Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; J. Blizzard, Blizzard 
& Co., commercial printers, Toronto; A. W. Croil, National 


Ottawa, Howig, 


Electrotype and Stereotype Co., Toronto. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.C. G., Bothwell, Ontario : 
can get a small circular saw, say 4 inches in diameter, for cutting 


Will you inform me where I 


plates. 
Answer.—C. B. Cottrell & Sons, New York, or J. W. Ostrander, 
77 Jackson street, Chicago, can furnish what you desire. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Chattanooga A/orning Tribune has suspended publication. 

D. C. Dunpar is now business manager of the Omaha Aefpuéb- 
van, 

Mr. GeorGe McBripe has started the 77mes at Julesburg, Col- 
rrado. 

Gus Mamer will issue a new weekly paper at Keyport, New 
Jersey. 

Tue Appleton (Wis.) Dazdy 
dress of type. 


ost is to be furnished with a new 


A NEW Saturday paper, the /Ver//, has been established at 
{eImira, New York. 

Tue S¢ar is a new daily twinkler in the journalistic firmament 
it Sayre, Pennsylvania. 

Tue Delaware 7wi.%¢h/, a colored men’s organ, has appeared 
at Wilmington, Delaware. 

KAUFFMAN BROTHERS are to establish an afternoon daily in 
Denver with a capital of $100,000. 

Tue La Grange (Ind.) Standard has entered upon its thirty- 
fourth year in the best of health and spirits. 

A UNIQUE literary celebration will soon take place in China — 
the thousandth anniversary of the Pekin Gazette. 

Joun Swinton has returned to daily journalism, and is now 
engaged as editorial writer on the New York Sv. 

OnE hundred and twenty Kansas editors have been made happy 
by having been appointed postmasters in that state. 

THE Iledical Times, Register and Dietetic Gazette, Philadelphia, 
have been consolidated and will be published hereafter as a weekly. 

I-x-CONGRESSMAN FLoyp S. Brice has been chosen editor of the 
Vorth American Review, in place of Allen Thorndike Rice, deceased. 

Messrs. L. E. McKay and T. W. Turnbull have bought the 
Spencer (Ky.) Courier from the widow of the late Thomas 
Crutcher. 

Messrs. GEORGE H. Darns and C. W. Metcalfe have bought 
the Cumberland Valley (Ky.) Vezws, which is published at Barbour- 
ville, this state. 

THE Logan County (Ky.) Zedger is shortly to appear at Russell- 
ville, with Mayor Duke Bowden in editorial charge and Vascoe D. 
Brown, manager. 

Tue Union of Philadelphia, published weekly for Typograph- 
ical Union No. 2 is one of the most interesting exchanges which 
reaches our table. 

FRaNk W. Jositn, who has for some time been on the editorial 
staff of the Utica (N. Y.) Odserver, has resigned to become associate 
editor on the //eral. 

THE sale of the Des Moines Daily Leader has been consum- 
mated, the assignee accepting the bid of Henry Stivers & Co., of 
the Burlington Gaset/e, for the sum of $21,725. The politics of 
the paper will be democratic, and it is understood that Mr. Stivers 





811 
will be the editor-in-chief. The new deal gives great satisfaction 
to the local representatives of that party at Des Moines. 

W. E. Hoskins will start a paper at Manarquaw, New Jersey, 
to be known as the S/ar, and he will also publish a paper at Spring 
Lake, which will be called the News. 

THE Saturday Star is the name of a very interesting and neatly 
printed six-column, eight-page weekly, printed in Milwaukee by 


Ernest W. and Harry E. Dankoler. Price, $2 per annum. 


Fapi Oave is the name of a very neat four-column quarto pub- 
lished at the Santee Agency, Nebraska. It is printed in the Sioux 
language, and is set up by the boys employed in the composing 
department of the training school. 

MonTPELIER, Ohio, is to have a second paper again, called the 
Republican, 
experience, has moved an office there, and is making preparations 


Mr. Miller, of Zanesville, a gentleman of many years’ 


to issue the first number in a few days. 

farmer's Alliance is the name of a readable, well printed, five- 
column, eight-page weekly, published by the Alliance Publishing 
Company at Ooltewah, Tennessee, and devoted, as its title implies, 
to the interests of the farmers of the state. 

A stock company for the publication of a daily paper in 
Burlington, New Jersey, has been organized, with the following 
management: President, Dr. N. L. Woodruff; secretary, J]. W 
Gaskill; treasurer, Thomas Gifford. The 
Bordentown /ndependent. L. N. Prentiss, of Columbus, will be 
chief editor. 


name chosen is the 


WE inadvertently failed to mention in last issue the receipt of 
the proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual session of the Illinois 
Press Association, pamphlet form, from Hayes & Fletcher, of the 
Morris (Ill.) //evadd. 
both are first-class. 


The printing and compilation correspond 
The secretary, Mr. E. B. Fletcher, knows his 
business, and the association has every reason to be proud of the 
services rendered by such an official. This is wo/ flattery,*it is 
the simple truth. 


A PAPER MINE. 


‘‘T recently met Henry Palmer, an old California friend and 
one of the Argonauts, who told me he had abandoned the West and 
settled in St. Lawrence county,” says a writer in the New York 
Star. 
curiosity by replying, ‘‘ Working a paper mine.” 
“Tl tell you. 
mill at Camden and became familiar with the clays used for sizing 


‘‘ What are you doing up there ?” I asked. He excited my 
‘*What do you 
mean ?” When I was a boy I worked in a paper 
I concluded a short time ago to leave Cali- 
While on a 


visit to St. Lawrence county I was riding one day along a new 


and weighting paper. 
fornia and spend the balance of my days in the East. 


road which had been cut for some distance through a peculiar for- 
mation of soft white rock. I examined it carefully under the 
microscope and found that it was fibrous, and seemed peculiarly 
adapted to paper making. I had tests made by manufacturers, 
who reported favorably, so I bought the land and began mining ; 
we are now shipping over a hundred tons a day, and it is rapidly 
displacing the clays formerly used, as its fibrous nature makes it a 
part of the warp and weft of the paper, instead of sizing only 
No other such deposit is known in the country.” 


A NEW composing machine is in course of completion at Berlin 
It not only composes but also automatically justifies the lines, 
while the compositor may go on with his work. It is said to set 
and justify about 7,000 types an hour. Another great advantage 
it possesses over the old system of composing machines consists in 
its manner of guiding the types, which do not reach the stick 
through the canals on an inclined plane, but are taken up and 
firmly held by grippers, until they reach their intended place in 
the line they belong to, a system by which all the stoppages arising 
from the irregular progress of the types in their way down are 
avoided. The machine will shortly appear on the typographical 
mart. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTER. 


Frank W. Palmer, the new public printer appointed by Presi- 
dent Harrison, May 7, 1889, comes of English and Scotch stock. 
He was born in Manchester, Indiana, October 11, 1827, his parents 
having gone to that new country from eastern New York, subse- 
quently returning to Jamestown, New York, near which city they 
died. His father, Z. M. Palmer, was a Baptist preacher, 
tall and spare, with a spiritual face, the head of a philosopher, 


Rev. 


wonderfully gifted in spiritual power, but poor in purse and broken 
//’s treasure was not of this world. His wife, Selina 
was stout, energetic and practical. No 
one who met her genial welcome and sweet smile, ever forgot the 
good, motherly Mrs. Palmer. She came of Puritan parentage, 
and often modestly boasted that her father, Asahel Strong, was 


in health. 
Strong, on the contrary, 


the leading selectman 
of his town, and greatly 
respected for his learn- 
ing and many virtues. 

Their boy, Frank, 
the youngest of seven 
children, was much like 
other boys of the town, 
some, 


playing truant 


helping his mother 


some, and attending 
the village school some, 
till at 
years of age, 


bargained to learn the 


about fourteen 


when he 


printing business in the 
office of the Jamestown 
Journal, the 


paper of the town, and 


pioneer 


one of the first papers 
in New York 
During his three years’ 


western 


apprenticeship, he had 

a stipulated amount of 

schooling at the village 

academy, still working 

in the office nights and 

mornings 
From the time 

Frank set the first type 

the whole nature of the 

boy seemed to change 

He had no further boy- 

hood, as boyhood is 

reckoned nowadays ; he 

was a man inambition, 

in purpose, and growing 

While other 

boys were kicking the 

foot ball, @ 4 Yale, in 

the village streets of an 

evening, his dim light could be seen in the corner window of the 


power 


old Yourna/ office, where, in a little dingy room, he sat poring over 
some borrowed book, trying his hand slyly on an article for the 
Journal, or dreaming dreams of the future, with some congenial 
chum of his schoolboy days. 

Completing his trade, Frank, at the age of seventeen, struck 
out for wider fields and a journeyman’s wages. His first appli- 
cation, in Buffalo, for work, to a sleek, pompous employer, resulted 
in acruel rebuff. Then and there the disappointed boy made a 
vow that if ever he became an employer, he would, at least, be 
kind to applicants for labor, and if he could not employ a boy he 
would not insult him. Possibly something of the public printer’s 
pleasant smile and kindly greeting which make him popular now 
with applicants in the biggest printing office in the world, dates 
back to this mistaken man, who afterward obsequiously sought 


| 
| 
| 


the printer boy’s help while he was a member of the legislature 
at Albany. 

As illustrating the progress of the age, it may be mentioned 
here that on his way to New York, he was seven days going from 
Buffalo to Schenectady, on a line canal boat —longer than it takes 
travelers now to cross the Atlantic or span the continent. But 
that was forty-five years ago, and that time measures much of 
American history and American progress. 

After a year or so at the case in the big city, he was sent for by 
his old employer, and thereafter he had the main charge of the 
Jamestown Yourna/, till he became part owner of it in 1848, con- 
tinuing thus for some ten years. As an editor, he had the courage 
of his convictions, and was a success from the first. Never sensa- 
tional, his style was terse, clear-cut and vigorous, dealing largely 
in facts, figures, and convincing argument. The party managers 
of old Chautauqua soon 
felt his power, and sent 
him to the legislature 
two terms, where he 
took high rank. 

But the wider field 
of the great Northwest 
attracted him, and he 
to 


Iowa, taking an interest 


went Dubuque, 
in the Dubuque 7?mes, 
till 1861, he 
moved to the capital of 


when re- 
that state, and bought 
the Weekly Register, 
Daily 


Here, 


making it the 
Register later on. 
too, he was popular 
He 
printer four successive 


of 
Then 


was elected state 


terms, two years 


each. he was 
chosen as congressman 
tw» terms from the 
capital district of Iowa, 
serving his people with 
great credit and satis 
faction. In the house 
of 


was a 


representatives he 
member of the 
Appropriation and 
other leading com 
mittees, showing how 
highly he was appreci 
ated by Blaine, Gar 
field, Kelley, Scofield, 
and other strong men 
of that day. 

But 


was for a higher and 


his ambition 


broader journalism, 
and in 1866 he sold the Aegister, afterward so ably edited by J. S 
Clarkson, the present model first 
bought a one-third interest in the Chicago /v/er Ocean, continuing 
In 1877 he was made postmaster of 


assistant postmaster-general, and 


its editor in chief until 1876. 
Chicago, serving more than eight years until displaced by Cleve- 
He brought order out of chaos, and placed that office at a 
executive ability 


land. 
high standard by his untiring industry and 
After his removal he did editorial work on the Chicago journals, 
latterly being editor of the /ndustrial World, a paper devoted to 
the metal industries, the tariff, etc. During the last presidential 
campaign he did good work for the republican cause for nearly 
two months in Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, New York, Con 
necticut and New Jersey. Asa platform speaker he is among the 
best, holding his hearers from start to finish. He has a command 


ing presence, being nearly six feet tall, straight, broad shouldered, 





THE 


and the picture of health and manly vigor, with a musical, far- 
reaching voice, a pleasant face, and a happy faculty of saying 
something every time he speaks. Temperate in all things, he has 
a good, strong body, and is able and willing to do any amount of 
work. Personally and socially, Mr. Palmer is one of the most 
agreeable of men, as gentle and considerate in the social and 
family circle as the wife and children of his love 

One prominent characteristic of Mr. Palmer is his abiding faith 
in, and fidelity to, his friends. And this, in turn, may account for 
the tenacity with which his friends stick to him, and why the 
recommendations for his appointment were so earnest, cordial, 
veneral and voluntary. 

That his selection was fortunate for the public service is 
ilready apparent. As postmaster of Chicago, he handled more 
than $200,000,000 of public money, without a breath of scandal, 
1 the loss of a cent, and he has shown his honesty, ability and 


While 


he cannot be coerced by any man living, he will say No if he must, 


courage in doing what he thinks is right, in many ways. 


o kindly to the many applicants for place, that no gentleman or 
lady can take offense 

If the president is equally discreet and fortunate in filling other 
important public trusts, his party and the country will have no 


just cause for complaint 


ST. LOUIS JOTTINGS. 

Rk. P. Stupiy & Co. have put ina new Huber press, recently 

BuSINESS is very quiet in this city at the present time, and the 
prospects are not very flattering. 

Tue Little & Becker Printing Company have increased their 

ipital stock from $5,000 to $30,000. 

Tue Central Typefoundry last month added a stereotyping 
ind electrotyping department to their foundry 

THE St. Louis Typotheta has passed a resolution to fix the rate 
f composition on bookwork so as to conform with the rates pre- 
ailing in Chicago for similar services. 

THe F. O. Sawyer Paper Company, with a capital stock of 
$60,000, has been incorporated. This firm has been in business 
here under the above title for'a number of years, but not until 
now incorporated 

J. . Manaan & Co., finding that their present quarters are 
entirely inadequate for their constantly increasing business, have 
ecured elegant, commodious quarters on Locust street, near 
Penth, and will soon remove to them 

Tue St. Louis Printing & Stationery Company was sold to the 
St. Louis Label Works about a month ago. Both firms made a 
specialty of druggists’ labels, and the consolidation gives the St 
Louis Label Works a very large plant 
Nathan Frank, 
recently purchased an interest in the Datdy Star- Sayings, and he 


ONE of our republican congressmen, Hon 


ill make it one of the stanchest organs of his party. Last 
eek this paper was awarded the city printing for another year, it 
having already held the contract for the past year. 

SINCE starting its daily edition, the New Order, the local work- 
ingmen’s association's organ, has had it forcibly presented to them 
that the path of a daily paper is not strewn with sweet-scented 
roses. After having been attached and the office held in possession 
by the sheriff for some time, they succeeded in getting capital 
The 


paper has now taken a new lease of life, but will appear only 


interested in their behalf, and the attachments were paid 


weekly as formerly 

WE are pleased to note that most of our printers here are 
doing a good business, taking it from one year’s end to another, 
and most of them, I imagine, find the balance on the right side of 
the ledger ; even if not very large, at least it is there or certainly 
not on the other side. This is evidenced by the many substan- 
tial improvements and increase of plants which have been made 
very recently by many of our printers. In spite of the prophesies 
and shakings of the head of the grumblers, and the printing trade 
has these as well as all other trades, men constantly are entering 
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the business, and those already in it do not evince any great desire 
to retire from it. No, dear grumbler, the printing trade viewed 
simply asa means of gaining a livelihood, is as good as any trade, 
and besides, when we think of it as the art preservative of arts, 
the real artista person may make out of himself in it, the never 
ending changes of fine effect he may produce — but I must desist 
It would take a large book to record the thoughts and musings of 
a true lover of the art 

ANOTHER society organ has been recently launched upon the 
sea of journalism. By name, it is the Aecorder, issued weekly, in 
the interest of the Legion of Honor, by the Kecorder Publishing 
Company, Howard Scott being the editor, and Gottschalk Print- 
ing Company doing the printing It is a very bright, newsy 
sheet, well edited in all its departments and well printed. — It 
should have the substantial support of all members of the order 
Good luck to it 


which it represents THe PRINCESS 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 
Van Buren county, Michigan, has formed a press associa- 
tion, comprising nearly every newspaper published in its limits 
THE women newspaper writers of New York are planning to 
organize a Women’s Press Association Mrs. Croly is talked of 
for president 
THE annual outing of the Pennsylvania State Editorial Asso 
Colonel Rk. H 


secretary of the association, was in Philadelphia recently making 


ciation will begin on Monday, June 24 Thomas, 
arrangements for the excursion 

Tue West Michigan Press Association holds its annual meeting 
in the city of Muskegon, June 19, 20 and 21. The programme ot 
entertainment embraces a banquet, a visit to two of the largest 
sawmills, a ride upon Lakes Muskegon and Michigan and an 
exhibition drill by the life saving crew, ete 

THe Pennsylvania Editorial Association will make their annual 
New Jersey 


The programme comprises an 


excursion this year to Cape May From two to three 
hundred editors will participate 
excursion from the interior of Pennsylvania to Philadelphia, 


arriving there June 24, and reaching the seashore the following 
day 
Tue National 


Editorial Association meets at Detroit, August 


27, and will remain in session four days. It is now composed of 


ak 
delegates from thirty-nine state and territorial associations and 
other associations have signified their intention to send delegates 
to the Detroit meeting. <A trip on Lake St. Clair, one to Put-in 
Bay, and one to Mackinaw will compose a part of the entertain 
ment. 

RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who 
will furnish copies of patents for twenty-five cents each 

IssuE oF May 7, 1889 
Printing and addressing machinery, combined S. D. Carpenter, 

Carthage, Mo. 

Printing in imitation of typewriting 


402,561 


402,792 apparatus for. C. E. Adsom 
son, Muncie, Ind 
calico. J. Sutherland, Philadelphia, Pa 


Seott, Plaintield, New 


403,001— Printing machine, 


402,772--Printing machine set-off mechanism W 
Jerse y. 
1589. 
Sweet, Washington, D. ¢ 
Louis, Mo, 


Issue oF May 14, 
Printers quoin. S. D. Webb and S. ¢ 
S. G. Adams and C. L. Leonori, St 
J. McAdams, Brooklyn, N.Y 
M. and H. E. Eberhardt, Newark. N. J 
Museter, Fostoria, Ohio 
Ford, Beverly, Mo. 


403,402 
403,082—Printing device. 
403,206—-Printing machine, line 
403, 181—Printing machine, plate. 
Printing press, platen. F. W 
Printing machines, form cylinder for. J. ¢ 

IssuE OF May 21, 1889. 


Compositors bracelet wrist protector. C. L. Smart, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
Hand printing apparatus. T. Bartholomew, Newark, Ohio 


Rotary printing machine, J. Brooks, Plainfield, N. J 
IssuE oF May 28, 1889. 

H. L. Snow, Reeseville, Wis. 
apparatus. G. P. 


404,058 Printing machine 


404,250—Printing machine sheet-delivery Fenner, New 


London, Conn, 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 
Tue Chicago Coéperative Press Company has been licensed to 
incorporate with a capital stock of $50,000 
Tue Sporting Fournal has ceased to exist, and a base ball pub- 
lication has been started in its stead, the name of which, however, 
we do not know 


Mr. O. 
torial Printing Company vice J. F 


P. BasseTt has resumed the management of the Pic- 
Lawrence, who has had charge 
for some time past 

WaLTER S. MARDER is enjoying a respite from work and spend- 
ing the time in the East, where he has many friends to make the 
time pass most agreeably 

THe monthly meeting of the Chicago Paper Trade Club was 
held at the Palmer House, Thursday, May 16. A very interesting 
paper on the subject of ‘‘ Credits’ was read by Thomas Cratty 
GANE Brotuers have in press a new catalogue, which will 
It will 


be a very complete guide to purchasers of bookbinders’ materials 


contain, when issued, about two hundred and fifty pages 


and machinery 

Mr. N 
Kansas, recently made a tour of the Wisconsin paper 
He was 


Kk. Baker, manager of the Kansas Newspaper Union, 


Topeka, 


mills, and also spent a number of days in Chicago 


accompanied by Mrs. Baker 

Mr. V. C 
some time with erysipelas, but is convalescent 
first outing after recovery by selling a large two-revolution press 


B. Cottrell & Sons, was laid up for 
He celebrated his 


CHasE, with C 


to parties in Janesville, Wisconsin 

Prue W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company of New York have 
opened a branch office at Koom 16, 417 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
where they will keep on hand a large stock of fine block, job and 
colored, and the various grades of cut and book inks 

Tue Merchants Publishing Company have just issued a hand- 
some catalogue of druggists’ and other labels, the production of 
which they make a specialty. It is pronounced one of the finest 
and most complete catalogues of the kind ever issued in the city. 

Tue building at Nos. 73 and 75 Third avenue, Chicago, has 
been sold for $55,000. It is a six-story and basement structure, 
50 by 100 feet, and is leased to the Empire Show Printing Company 
for twenty-five years at $8,000 a year. The ground is subject to a 
straight ninety-nine year lease at an annual rental of $3,000. 

Mr. Louis F 
street, Chicago, announces his removal to this location in a neatly 
The book con- 


BRAUNHOLD, designer and illustrator, 81 Clark 


executed circular and specimen sheet of his work 
tains specimens of original designs in heliotype, wood engraving, 
half-tone process, etching, and pen and ink drawing, and is a 
credit to the artist 
THe undersigned paper houses have agreed to close their stores 
on Saturdays at 1 p.m. during the months of June, July and August, 
Elliot & Co.; Bradner Smith & Co. ; Hlinois Paper 
W. Butler Paper Company ; Taylor & 
Chicago Paper Company ; M. J 


1889. F. P 
Company; J George H. 
Co. ; Calumet Paper Company ; 
Fitch Paper Company; W. D. Messinger & Co. 

Tue condition of the printing trade in Chicago at this time is 
somewhat of a medley. In some branches it is extremeiy dull, 
while in others it is reported quite brisk, even to the extent of 
being crowded. Offices doing principally commercial printing 
report business quiet, while the offices doing railroad printing are 
fairly busy and in some instances crowded to their capacity. 

Our old friend, Mr. Albert Auer, has been appointed foreman 
of the the printing office, by Mr. 
Palmer, the same position he held under the administration of the 
late S He is a thoroughly qualified workman, and 
we congratulate Mr. Palmer on his selection 
ances in this city and elsewhere will be pleased to hear of his suc- 


pressroom in government 


P. Rounds. 
His many acquaint- 


cess 
Mr. PauL SHNIEDEWEND, 
pany, has been in poor health for some time past, and while not 


of the Shniedewend & Lee Com- 
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confined to his house, has been able to be down to his desk but a 
We are pleased to state that at this time 
his health is improving, and all his many friends will join us in 
the wish that his recovery may be speedy, thorough and perma- 


half hour or so daily. 


nent 

At the annual meeting of the Typothetz Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, held May 10, 1889, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, A. McNally ; vice-presi- 
dent, P. F. Pettibone; secretary, C. R. Hulett ; treasurer, Thomas 
Day ; librarian, C. H. Blakely ; board of directors, W. P. Dunn, 
A. V. Willoughby, A. J. Crawford, R. R. Donnelley, D. P. Jack- 
son, George B. Sweger, T. D. Parker, W. P. Gunthorp, C. E. 
Leonard, John Cross. 

Mr. RICHARD SULLIVAN, pressman of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and foreman of the pressroom of Henry O. Shepard & Co., was 
‘*under the weather,” and took a trip to Mount Clements, Mich- 
igan, for rest and recuperation. Instead of regaining health, as 
he expected, he took cold and was prostrated by a severe attack of 
pneumonia, which confined him to his bed for a couple of weeks 
We are pleased to note that at this time he is convalescent, and 
will, ere long, be at his accustomed post of duty. 

Tue [linois Printing and Binding Company are well fixed in 
their new quarters at Nos. 65 to 71 Third Avenue. They have 
fitted up and furnished one of the handsomest business offices in 
the city. The furniture and trimmings of the office are antique 
oak, and the walls and ceilings are covered with latest styles of 
elegant gold papers and lincrusta-walton. Colonel Joe Sprague is 
now in charge there, and is ably seconded by a corps of assistants, 
of whom Jerry O'Donnell, H. C. Donohue and C. A. Rider are 
not the least efficient. 

Dirp.—It becomes our painful duty to chronicle the death of 
Mrs. Fanny Treloar, which sad event occurred at her home in 
Austin, a Chicago suburb, June 5, 1889. Mrs. Treloar was thirty- 
one years of age, and the cause of her death was consumption. 
She was the wife of Mr. Samuel H. Treloar, foreman of the job 
department of Henry O. Shepard & Co., and the many friends and 
fellow workmen of Mr. Treloar extend to him their sincerest sym- 
Treloar were taken to 


pathy in his loss. The remains of Mrs. 


Toronto, Canada, her former home, for interment. 

AT a meeting of the Old-Time Printers’ Association, held at the 
office of THe INLAND PRINTER, June 2, the following resolutions 
on the death of Mr. John Buckie, Jr., were unanimously adopted 

Wuereas, Death has recently removed from our midst one of our best 
known and honored members, Mr. John Buckie, Jr., a man who for many 
years has been prominently identified with the printing interests of the West, 
and who was universally respected in the community as a business represen 
tative, citizen, fellow-craftsman, husband, father and friend; therefore be it 

Resoleed, That the Old-Time Printers’ Association, while deploring his 
untimely death, deems it both a duty and a privilege to bear testimony to the 
high esteem in which deceased was deservedly held as a member of this 
organization, and declare that his memory will always be kept in grateful 
remembrance by the members thereof. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our sincere condolence to the sorrowing 
widow and family, and assure them of our heartfelt sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on the record book of the 
association, and a copy of the same forwarded to the widow and family. 

THE Daily News, in referring to the experience of Mr. Charles 
Ross, Chicago's popular and handsome representative of Farmer, 
Little & Co., on his recent visit to New York, has this to say 
thereon: ‘‘Our valued friend, Charlie Koss, of Farmer, Little & Co., 
has just returned from New York, whither he went to see the centen- 
ary celebration. He speaks in terms of the warmest commendation 
of Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, whom he pronounces the handsomest, 
most hospitable, and most gracious lady he ever met with. It 
seems that he happened to strike the big procession just in front of 
Mrs. Roberts’ palatial residence, and he certainly would have 
been crushed to a jelly had not he crawled over the iron fence into 
the convenient grassy lawn. This happened to be Mrs. Roberts’ 
lawn ; the benevolent lady saw the handsome young Chicagoan’s 
narrow escape and her sympathies went out to him. Ordinarily 
this audacious trespass would have cost the offender $5 and costs, 

















but Mrs. Roberts graciously sent out a chair to sit on and an 
umbrella to keep the sparrows off and told Mr. Ross to make him- 
self at home. So Mr. Ross saw the procession from first to last 
The little children in the house were good and kind to Mr. Ross, 
All day long they kept throwing cake out of the windows to 
him, and every now and then a servant in livery would come out 
Mr. Koss was not 


too. 


with a tumbler of iced drink for the stranger. 
insensible to these delicate courtesies; before he went away he 
sent his card in to Mrs. Roberts and conveyed to her the hope that 
she would let him know whenever she visited Chicago, in which 


event he would see that she had a good time.”’ 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


Satispury, North Carolina, is to have a pulp mill 
THE paper industry of Holyoke gives employment to 3,867 
persons. 

Note paper having the grain of the cedar wood is a novelty in 
the English market 

F. X. T. HAMELIN, paper manufacturer, Port Neuf, Quebec, 
has made an assignment. Liabilities not stated 

E. B. Waite & Co., paper manufacturers, Little Falls, New 
York, have been succeeded by the Little Falls Paper Company 

A papER and pulp mill to cost $200,000, is to be built at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. Contract for the building has been let. 

Pup mills have so multiplied in Maine that there is fear of an 
over-supply unless new mills are put up to turn the pulp into 
paper. 

A project for building a paper mill, etc., is being agitated at 
Macon, Georgia. Negotiations for the McCall property are said 
to be pending. 

Tue Kearney Paper Manufacturing Company, of Vilas, Miner 
county, Dakota, has filed articles of incorporation. Its capital 
stock is $50,000. 

Tue Ypsilanti Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan, have 
recently transformed a portion of their straw plant into one for the 
production of sulphite fiber. 

Morris ADLER, Isaac Liebman, O. F. Travis and others have 
chartered the Texas Paper Company, at Dallas, with a capital 
stock of $30,000, to manufacture paper bags, printed wrapping 
paper, etc. 

Tue Hlinois River Paper Co., of La Salle, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, is the name of a new company recently incorporated 
by Messrs. John F. Clark, W. G. George and J. G. Scott. They 
will manufacture wrapping paper, and have an office in Chicago 

THE liabilities of the Berkshire Valley Paper Company are 
The Berkshire Valley 
Paper Company was composed of E. E. & B. B. Colton. The 
firm has been laboring under a heavy stock, and trying to run two 


estimated at $40,000; assets unknown. 


large establishments 

TueE Deseret Paper Mills, a few miles south of Salt Lake City, 
are employing forty persons, and the present product averages 
about 6,000 pounds of print paper per day. Manager Taylor says 
they are producing a better quality than ever before, and have the 
plant in much better condition for manufacturing. 

Out of $3,111,876 worth of paper and paper manufactures 
imported into the Argentine Republic, less than $43,000 worth 
came from the United States ; $28,000 of this amount consisted of 
printed books and sandpaper, and out of $900,000 worth of print- 
ing and writing paper we sent the Argentine only $2,000 worth. 

THE Valley Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, are mak- 
ing some improvements in their mills which will increase their 
facilities for handling stock as well as afford considerable addi- 
tional room. The improvements consist of an additional 35 feet 
in length to the present stock house, and raising it another story, 
making it when completed three and one-half stories high. An 
addition wil! be made extending 5 feet beyond the mill on the east, 
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The old 


elevator will be taken out and a much larger one substituted. A 


which will afford a good size tower three stories high 


new 25-horse power safety engine has just been put in, to run one 
of the paper machines, and other new machines and appliances 
are to be added. When completed, these improvements will add 


greatly to the already excellent facilities of this mill 


THE Berkshire Valley Paper Company, New York, whose mills 


are at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is financially embarrassed, and 
the works have been closed by the sheriff 
composed of E. & D. B. Colton, has been laboring under a heavy 


Liabilities 


The firm, which is 


stock and trying to operate two large establishments 


placed at $40,000; assets unknown. The company has an office 


here 





TRADE NOTES. 


ATLANTA, Georgia, is to have a typefoundry 

GUTHRIE & FRASER, job printers, Laredo, Texas, have dissolved 
partnership 

Hines & ForsytTue, publishers, Carthage, Texas, have dis 
solved partnership 

Baker & COLLINS, printers, St. Paul, Minnesota, have dis 
solved partnership 

Tue St. Croix Post Printing Company, Stillwater, Minnesota, 
has been dissolved. 

Lucas, RicHarpson & Co., printers, bookbinders, etc., Charles 


Loss, 925,000. 


ton, South Carolina, have been burned out 


THE firm of Glass & Bell, mercantile printers, Battle Creek 
Michigan, has been dissolved; Mr. Glass purchasing Mr. Bell's 
interest. 

NEBRASKA State printing this year goes to the Lincoln Journal 
and Henry Gibson, the latter doing work to the amount of about 


$17,000, and the Yeurnal about 60 per cent more 


ALFRED M. SLocum & Co., the well known printers of Phila 
delphia, have removed from 4o9 Arch street to 123-125 North 


Fourth street, above Arch street, east side of street 


Mr. GreorGE S. BANHAM has severed his connection with the 
Belize (British Honduras) /adependent, which will in future be 
under the entire management and control of C. L. Goodrich 


GeorGE H. Morrite & Co., the well-known manufacturers of 
letterpress and lithographic inks and varnishes, have removed from 
25-27 lose street, to 17-19-21-23 and 25 Vandewater street, New 
York City 

Tue Parmenter Bros. have organized the Parmenter Printing 
Company at Lima, Ohio, and fitted up a new job office and book- 
bindery. They are handsomely located and have already com 


menced business 

G. & C. MeErRRIAM & 
well-known publishers of Webster's dictionary, 
from West State street, where they have been for the past thirty 


Co., Springfield, Massachusetts, the 


have removed 


years, to the corner of Main and State streets 


Messrs. Thomas Waters, L. L. Talbott and J. F. Olsen have 


purchased the job printing and bookbinding departments of the 
Des Moines /eader office, and will conduct a general business in 


the commercial printing and bookbinding line. Their material is 


all new, and their facilities for turning out fine work unex 
celled. The members of the firm are all practical men. Success 
to them. 

THE partnership lately subsisting between Andreas V. Haight 


and Edgar T. Dudley, of the city of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
under the firm name of Haight & Dudley, has been dissolved by 


mutual consent. All debts owing to the said partnership are to be 
received by Mr. Haight and all demands on said partnership are 
to be presented to him for payment. Mr. Haight will also continue 


the business of general job printing at ro and 12 Liberty street, 





Poughkeepsie, in his own name 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


ALFRED M. SLtocum & Co., Philadelphia. Firm billhead and 
business card in colors. 
ALBERT Branpt, Jk., Trenton, New Jersey. Eight-page pro- 
gramme in black and red, printed on coated paper, the compo- 
sition, register and presswork of which are faultless. 
Daity News Josroom, Ashland, Wisconsin. Letterhead, 
unique, attractive, and on the whole creditably executed. The 
composition of the card is all right, but the selection of colors on 


the same is an unfortunate one. It lacks character and harmony. 


Ennis & Cook, Hamilton, Ontario. Letterhead and_ business 


card in colors. The design, execution and results attained on the 
former are commendable. We cannot say as much for the card. 
It lacks symmetry and tone; besides there is nothing to indicate 


whether it is printed in Hamilton, Ohio, or Hamilton, Ontario 


GRIFFITH & AXTELL, A batch of 
reception cards, programmes, etc., many of them 


Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
invitations, 
handsomely embossed, all of them gems of art, and evincing talent 
of a very high order. 

J. P. Monce, Montreal. 
harmonious. 


Letterhead for typographical union, 
from 
We 


in colors which are The tints are worked 
patent leather blocks, and are used to decided advantage 
consider it a very neat, creditable job. 

From the 7Z?mes office, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, comes a 
The 


colored samples are especially deserving of notice, and the rule 


package of every-day work which is far above the average. 


work is nicely finished, giving evidence that both the compositors 
ind pressmen employed in the office are masters of their art. 

EaRHART & RicHARDSON, Cincinnati, Ohio, send a business 
card in black, tints and gold, which is as near being perfect as 
anything we have seen. The tints are delicate and harmonious, 
the register perfect, and the whole design very pleasing to the eye 

WILLIAM Rosinson, Bolton, Lancashire, England. A package 
of samples, comprising billheads, letterheads, cards, programmes, 
etc., all of which give evidence of taste in design and excellence 
of execution. Such work is sure to bring credit and custom to the 
firm issuing the same. 

WE are indebted to someone for a sixteen page pamphlet, the 
title page of which reads, ‘Suburbs of St. Paul,” compiled and 
issued by the Star Printing Company, Minneapolis, which for com- 
position, ¢zposttion, presswork, margins and stitching is hard to 
excel from a botch standpoint, and which is a positive disgrace to 
any establishment turning it out. 

Tue Turlot Typefoundry, of Paris, France, has issued a calen- 
dar for 1889, which combines, also, a specimen sheet of their type, 
borders, etc. It is printed in colors, each leaf being different in 
design and coloring, executed by Messrs. Bonaventure and Cour- 
chinoux. The calendar portion is attached to a handsomely 
stamped, cloth-covered board, the whole making an attractive and 
useful addition to any office. 

PANTAGRAPH STATIONERY COMPANY, Bloomington, Illinois. 
lwo programmes, both of which are specimens of the highest art 
in typography. The designs are artistic in the best sense of the 
term, and the coloring harmonious throughout. The Pantagraph 
Company are to be complimented on possessing compositors and 
pressmen capable of executing such fine work. We will be 
pleased to see more of their art productions. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of Volume I of the ‘‘ Michigan 
Printers’ Specimen Exchange,” of which Fred Slocum, Caro, 
Michigan, is the compiler. Many of the specimens are gems of 
it, but the collection, as a whole, is hardly up to the standard 
one would expect to find in such a work. While the number of 
samples is large, the degree of excellence is not marked, and we 
can fully appreciate the disappointment felt by Mr. Slocum in not 
receiving the support he anticipated from the printers of Michigan. 
Out of thirty-two contributors, nineteen are from Michigan, and 
the balance from outside states, and we cannot but admit that the 
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specimens from outside points are superior to those from Michigan 
points. We hope Mr. Slocum will meet with better success the 
next time. 

Aso from the Safeguard job office, Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
notehead and business cards; J. M. Stearns, Dalton, Massachu- 
letterhead, 
Atlanta, 


setts, neat embossed design attractive and well- 


business card in 
F.E 


Ropenan, Baltimore, business card ; 


executed ; Bass Brothers, Georgia, 


colors, pretentious in design, miserable in execution ; Thorp, 
Norwich, New York; J. H 
Rople & Warden, Los Angeles, California, four-page pamphlet in 
colors, on which presswork might be improved ; Henry b. Myers, 
New Orleans, several specimens of creditable commercial work ; 
Curtis Printing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, several novelties, 

Hesse, St 
Minneapolis, 


Louis C 
a Go, 


Minnesota, four-page business circular, in blue and brown, on 


all of which are pleasing and attractive ; 
Louis, business card; Harmon, Payne 
fancy embossed paper, neatly designed and neatly printed ; South 
Publishing Company, 76 Park Place, New York, illustrated cata 
logue for the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company ; 
Gerlock & Davis, Scranton, Pennsylvania ; Whittel & Shepperson, 
Richmond, Virginia, business cards, in colors and gold ; William 
H. Goodland, St 
colors, the tints being worked from patent leather blocks, very 


Weekly Gasetle office, Russell, Kansas, samples of com- 


John’s, Newfoundland, business card, in 
effective ; 
mercial work, very neat in design and creditably executed ; Otis 
J. Rogers, Girard, Kansas, some excellent samples of billheads, 
Iowa 


cards, etc. ; C. J. Adams, Vinton, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE following is said to be an excellent composition with which 
to clean printers’ rollers: Two pounds washing soda (bruised), 
two ounces common table salt, mixed in three gallons soft water, 
the whole being well stirred. When settled pour off the liquid for 
use. It is ready for use in an hour 
A NEW French invention, the thermographic press, is made for 
printing on wood by means of hot type. As neat an impression is 
claimed as is obtained in lithography, and by the use of a specially 
prepared ink, it is said that cold type may be used with equally 
good effect. Its speed is four hundred impressions an hour on flat 
wood. 

Last of all, beware of using the hyphen where (as in many 
cases) it gives to a compound a technical or special meaning 
which is foreign to the work in hand. Of this blunder a shocking 
example came under our notice in a concert programme printed 
during the present month, where one of the items was set down 


thus: ‘‘ The Lord is a Man-of-War !"—.Vew Zealand Typo 


Tue turpentine brush should be used upon copper electros 
otherwise the ink which remains in 
the fine lines may generate acids and destroy the block. It isa 
If the ink has 


immediately after working ; 


good plan to clean a second time with pure oil 
been allowed to dry on the lines, it may be necessary to use creo- 
sote first, and then additionally treat the block in the manner 
above recommended 

Tue Germans have resorted to the use of camphor oil for the 
purpose of cleaning rollers, type, wood cuts, machinery, etc 
Essence of turpentine, petroleum, and benzine have been aban- 
doned for various reasons. First, because camphor oil is cheaper ; 
secondly, because it is hygienic and purifies the atmosphere of the 
workshop ; thirdly, it is as efficacious, and as prompt as the prod- 
ucts hitherto employed ; fourthly, it is not greasy, and therefore 
leaves no deposit. 

Messrs. L. Prana & Co., of Boston, art publishers, with a 
view to decide which shall be adopted as the national flower of 
the United States, have published a gem of a little work giving a 


charming artistic representation of both the ‘‘ Mayflower” and 


‘*Golden Rod,” with an appropriate description of each, in verse, 
and each purchaser is requested to fill out the postal card that 


accompanies the booklet and return it, with full address. The 
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result, as it appears from time to time, will be published in the 
daily papers and art journals in different parts of the country, 
and on January 1, 1890, the firm will mail to every voter a final 
decision. 

A CONSIDERABLE industry has grown up in Australia in the 
manufacture of paper from corn husks. The husks are boiled 
with an alkali, and after passing through several processes a paper 
is developed that is stronger and more durable than any paper of 
equal weight. It can be made for newspapers, but generally is 
used for wrappers 

THE improved manufacture of rust-proof paper, for wrapping 
metallic articles liable to become tarnished, consists in incorporat- 
ing with the paper or applying to its surface a fine metallic powder 
in such a manner that it will adhere. By this means, when silver, 
copper, brass, or iron articles are wrapped in the paper, they are 
preserved from rusting or tarnishing by reason of the greater 
affinity of the zinc for sulphuretted hydrogen, chloride or acid 
gases or vapors, and preventing them from injuring articles of 
such materials 

A CONTEMPORARY gives the following suggestion to pressmen 
who have trouble with their rollers: If a roller is affected by 
moisture in the atmosphere, wash it with common alcohol, which 
evaporates the moisture very quickly. If the roller is too dry, 
take 100 parts of glycerine, 10 parts of ammonia water, 40 parts ot 
old beer which has turned sour; mix well together and wash the 
rollers for about five to ten minutes, and even longer The 
ammonia reopens the pores of the surface for the glycerine, and 
the beer, by drying up, creates a compound which adheres strongly 


to the surface of the roller. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

GEORGE W. Sikes, an old-time Chicago printer, is now foreman 
of the Leadville (Col.) Democrat 

Robert Y. Oca, of Detroit, suggests that a general amnesty be 
extended the Printers’ Fraternity 

PirrsbuRGH and Wheeling unions are almost unanimously 
opposed to reéstablishing the sub list 

A TYPOGRAPHICAL union has been organized at Ashland, Wis- 
consin, starting with thirteen members 

Miss EstELLE Stapp was initiated as the first lady member of 
Austin (Texas) Typographical Union recently 

BaLTimokE Typographical Union has a Franklin Kelief ' Asso- 
ciation that has paid $717.95 in sick benefits last year. James W 
ktogers is its president. ; 

Neary all the Pittsburgh papers have signed the union scale 
for another year, and those that have not signed will do so ina 
few days, as the scale is practically the same as last year 

Mr. CHARLES GAMEWELL, a gentleman well known to the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and a former vice-president of 
the International Typographical Union, intends to start a press- 
room in Philadelphia 

THe New York 7?mes chapel has voted in favor of the restrictive 
sub rule. This measure provides that subs shall not be engaged 
between the hours of two and half-past five o'clock p.m. It has 
been generally adopted throughout New York 

WE acknowledge receipt of tickets for the first grand excursion 
of the Baltimore Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 38, to be given 
Monday, July 22, to Tolchester Beach, near Baltimore. We 
thank you, gentlemen, but we shall be unable to be there. May 
you have a grand, good time 

Epirok Cowen, of the Warren (Pa.) J/a’/, is assisting Public 
Printer Palmer in his arduous labors. Cowen was a well-estab- 
lished printer in Jamestown, New York, when Frank Palmer, then 
a boy of fifteen, came to him to learn typesetting. Cowen took a 
liking to him and helped him all he could. They became fast 
friends. Palmer was a hard worker and a student, and Cowen is 
not surprised at his success. When he was appointed public 


















printer he telegraphed to Cowen, ‘‘Come: I need you.” And 
Cowen went to him. Cowen is sixty odd years of age.—L.wehang: 

Captain J. M. Jounstron, city editor of the Lancaster (Pa.) 
/ntelligence, who died about a month ago, was a compositor when a 
young man, and put in type Poe's ‘‘ Raven” from the original 
manuscript. This manuscript he kept and held it as a sacred pos- 
session until a few years ago, when he sold it for a large sum to 
George W. Childs, publisher of the Philadelphia Ledger. 

Tue plans for the new New York /Vor/d building have been 
filed in the Bureau of Buildings. They describe what will be one 
of the most striking and the tallest buildings in New York. It 
will be over thirteen stories high, and will be constructed of brick, 
stone and terra-cotta front. It will have a frontage of 115 feet, 
and be 136 feet deep. Its height from the curb level to the roof 
will be 188 feet. The structure is to cost $1,000,000 

On Sunday evening, May 12, the birthday of George W 
Childs, Mr. Julius C. Chambers, managing editor of the /Vordd, 
entered the composing room for the purpose of setting 1,000 ems 
for the benefit of the Childs-Drexel Fund. ‘To illustrate that he 
had been a compositor, he kicked when he got his first take because 
it was solid. He set 1,080 ems in fifty-five minutes, which is 
extraordinary, considering that Mr. Chambers had set no type 
before in eighteen years. There were only two typographical 
errors in the take, which was solid nonpareil.— Union Printer 

FOREIGN 

Tue Berne printers wisely formed an association to avoid 
reckless competition, and sent in a joint estimate for the printing 
in connection with the Swiss census which will be taken next year 
The order, amounting to about 20,000 francs, has been awarded 
the association, and the work will be divided among the members 
by lottery 

Ar the close of the year 1888, 1,606 newspapers and periodicals 
were published in Italy. Of these, purely political were 439; 
political and religious, 72 ; purely religious, 115; literary and sci- 
entific, 139 ; commerce and finances, 198; and no less than 34 
treat of theatrical matters. Of the 1,606 papers, 135 are pub- 
lished daily 

In connection with the Technical College, Bradford, a class for 
the study of typography has been formed. There are about thirty 
members, and the average attendance is twenty-five. Mr. George 
Dalton, an excellent and enthusiastic printer, is the teacher of 
this class, which is held fortnightly. ‘‘The youths,” says Mr 
Dalton, ‘‘are really so much in earnest and so attentive and 
anxious to learn that it is quite a pleasure to work for them.” 
Good. We want more men of Mr. Dalton’s stamp 

Tue Printing Exhibition at Stuttgart will take place during the 
month of June next. It is to comprise the whole printing trade 
and business, and the various machines used in the manufacture 
of books and papers are to be shown at work, as well as their 
products. As the exhibition is to contribute to the celebration of 
the king’s reigning for twenty-five years, it will be exclusively 
Wurtembergian. Still, collections in the possession of, or repre- 
sented by persons living in \@urtemberg will also be shown 

THE questions to be considered at the coming session of the 
International Typographical Congress, to be held in Paris, July 18 
to 21, are as follows: An international relief fund ; annual reim- 
bursement of foreign unions for assistance rendered members in 
other countries ; adoption of a uniform card for the different coun- 
tries of Europe; the best way of securing harmonious interna- 
tional relations ; creation of a European resistance fund ; practical 
measures to secure a reduction of the hours of labor ; how to guar- 
antee equal privileges to all union men, irrespective of nationality 

THE men ostensibly working in the 354 printing offices of Ber 
lin number 4,000, which number, however, includes from 300 to 
goo men nearly always out of work. There are more than 1,000 
apprentices, but not 200 of them are profiting from the school for 
apprentices. Women compositors number 45, and these only in 


the compositress’ school of the Lette Union, as their office is 








styled. The wages paid in the offices are very varying. Overseers 
receive from 24s. to {5 a week, readers and clickers from 19s. to 
50s. ; the minimum wages paid to compositors on ‘stab varies 
I4s. to 
are paid from 30s. to 45s. 


from 24s. ; in newspaper and larger offices compositors 


Machine-minders receive from 27s. to 


50s., a few head-minders rise to 60s. to 70s. a week. In 242 
offices — of the other 112 no information could be got — 48 rota- 
ries, 24 double or two-color machines, .612 single ones, and 308 


hand-presses or treadles were at work. Note that a shilling at 


Berlin goes farther than in London. 





In Japan 575 dailies and weeklies are now published. — It is 
only eighteen years since the first newspaper was allowed to make 
its appearance in the realm of the Tykoon. There exist also a 
sood many monthlies. Among them is one in German, but edited 
by Japanese, its leading editor being the doctor of medicine Rin- 
taro, who has made his studies in Germany. The aim of his 
periodical is to spread the knowledge of the German language and 
of German literature among his countrymen; but, according to 
his programme, he does not desire to discourage the study of the 
English language, that being ‘‘the language of commerce in Asia, 


\ustralia and Northern America.” 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; 
Mr. J. E. Saunders was elected vice-president of No. 81; 


Eldredge 


job print- 
ers, per week, $12. 
vice M. W. Campbell, who has left the city, and E. A. 


resigned. 


nm June 2, 
was elected sergeant-at-arms, vice Mr. Saunders, 

Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, dull; 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents; 
The coming constitutional convention in July 


prospects, fair; composition on 
job 
printers, per week, $18 to $25. 
promises to liven up the printing business some. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
morning papers, 35 Cents ; 
Joseph Howard was elected vice-president, and J. Dunnigan 


State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $15. 
recording secretary of No, 9, at its last regular meeting. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
inorning papers, 45 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
I have been in the town, has travel been so 


job print- 
crs, per week, $21. Never, since 
heavy as this spring, with the majority going cast. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; 
position on morning papers, 4o cents; evening 


prospects, not encouraging ; com 
papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 
per week, nine hours, $15; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 


State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 28 cents ; bookwo1 k, by week ; 


Mr. Edward Clayhole, formerly of Peoria, Illinois, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
morning papers, 30 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $13.50. 
is lying here at the point of death. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition 


mM morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 36 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents ; job print- 


ers, per weck, $16.50. 
Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; eve ning, 27 cents; bookwork, per week, $12; 


There printers here to supply the 


job 


printers, per week, $12. are plenty of 


demand. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; 
A union was formed last month across the 


evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37'% cents; job 
line in 
Isaac P. 


The men at Rigby’s walked out last week, 


printers, per week, $17. 
Wyandotte, Kansas, with twenty members, named Sunflower Union. 
Moore is its delegate at Denver. 
is the manager wished to make it non-union. The matter is now being arbi- 
trated. 

colm- 


Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; 


position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, $12 per week ; bookwork, 30 
cnts ; job printers, per week, $12. 

Manchester, N. H. 
nM morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; 
William McCann, twenty-nine years old, a 


State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
job 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. 
compositor on the Datly Union, committed suicide at his boarding place, the 
6th instant. Hada mother at Columbus, Ohio, and two sisters at Newport, 
Khode Island. Temporary insanity the cause. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
vacation are very good; composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; 


State of trade, very good; prospects for a summet 
evening, 
35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $21. The book 
work now on hand will be finished on or about July 1. The directory has 
twenty men on, and will be completed by that time. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, very quiet ; prospects, not encourag 
ng ; composition on morning papers, 4ocents ; 
There is only one morning paper in 


evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 


1 


to 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
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being controlled by the 


the union, the other two, and one book and job office, 


Printers’ Protective Fraternity. How long they will hold depends in a great 
measure on the present session of the International Typographical Union, for 
if the proper provision had been made heretofore by that body, the ‘* Pestifer 
ous Propagators of Famine ’’ would now have been a thing of the past 


Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, fair; 


evening 


composition on 


morning papers, 4o cents; papers, 37 cents; bookwork, $16; job 


printers, per week, $18. 
State of trade, 


composition on morning papers, 


good; prospects, ne wspapers, good, job 


papers, 3 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


work, fair; y2'> cents; evening y 


cents; bookwork, 37's cents; job printers, per week, $16 Phe newspapet 
proprietors have about all signed the scale. The job proprictors have not, a 
yet. All pay union rates. The city directory is almost finished. It has given 
work to at least thirty men for five weeks. Our delegates are in readiness to 
prospect for Colorado quartz. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers per week, $21. Work is very slack at present, this being the dull 


season with us. It usually lasts from four to six wecks 


Pueblo, Col. 


sition on morning papers, 


State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; compo 


$5 cents; evening, bookwork, 45 cent 


Work 


Our membership went down from thirty to 


yO Cents; 


job printers, per week, $20 has not been so good the last month 


being the cause 
month of May 


warm weather 


twenty-five members in the 


Rome, N. Y.-—State of 


evening papers, 25 cents; 


trade, good; prospects, cloudy ; composition on 


bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $1 


and $12. 





State of 


evening papers, 


San Francisco, Cal. trade, fair fair 


on morning papers, 50 cents ; 


prospects, composition 


45 cents; bookwork, 4o cents 


The total membership of active members, 696 


dull bad; 


evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents 


job printers, per week, $18. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


morning papers, 43 cents; 


State of trade, prospects, composition on 


job print 
ers, per week, $18. The prospects for the next three months are not encourag 
ing from present indications 

St. Paul, Minn. 


sition on morning papers 


State of trade, poor; prospects, discouraging ; compo 


cents; bookwork, 
idk 


Ss ContINUE 


#2 cents; evening papers, 


The 


work in book and job office 


5 cents and 43 cents; job printers, per week, $16 number of com 


positors in St. Paul is very large ; very 


dull, likewise newspapers ; about two subs for every case 


State of trade, fair; 


cents; evening, 


Topeka, Kan. 


Inorning 


prospects, poor; composition on 


papers, 33! 30 cents; bookwork, per week, $1 


job printers, per week, $15. The spring rush of work in book and job office 


is now over, and business has settled down to its ordinary groove Many 
tourists have left, but there is a surplus of idle typos here yet 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, fair; prospects, middling ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 31> cent bookwork, 31's cent 


job printers, per week, $12.50 


Wheeling, W. Va.— State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging 
composition on morning paper 35 cents; evening, 30 cent bookwork 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. Work has been good for the past three or 


four weeks 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Nore the change in the advertisement of A. Zeese & Co. It 
you desire a specimen book showing ‘‘ the latest,” you will find it 
a dollar well spent to send for the book advertised 
Holyoke, Massa 


chusetts, appears in this issue of THe INLAND PRINTER with an 


Tue Crocker Manufacturing Company, of 


advertisement setting forth the merits of their products, and asking 
for a share of your patronage. They undoubtedly produce goods 
of high grade, and this fact they are willing and anxious to verify 
to all who desire to know or have doubts. See their advertise 
ment, and if in need of anything of their manufacture write them 
for samples, prices, etc 


THe Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 


has an advertisement in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
This company is the largest manufacturer of writing papers in 
the world, having a capacity of twenty-four to twenty-six tons per 
day. The Whiting brands of flats and linen ledger papers are 
well known. They also manufacture a large line of fine stationery, 
fancy papers and envelopes, as well as stationers’ specialties 


They invite correspondence 

Tue Liberty Machine Works of 54 Frankfort street, New York, 
have just rented another floor, 2,500 feet square, adjoining their 
present location, and which will be connected with the corresponding 
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The additional room is required 


floor in their present building. 
by their growing business, and they would have taken the whole 
building next door if the leases had run out. 
ever, to get possession of two additional floors each of 2,500 feet 
square May 1, By the the Liberty 
Machine Works were among those few American manufacturers 
honored by awards at the Melbourne Exhibition, just closed. 


They expect, how- 


on or before 1890. way, 


SEE on another page of this issue the advertisement of the Par- 
pag 


sons Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts. This is one of 
the largest paper manufacturing concerns in the country in their 
special lines, of linen ledger 
papers, bond, bank note and parchment papers, white and tinted 
writing papers and bristol boards. They have just completed and 
begun operations in one of the largest mills in Holyoke, that 


The Parsons 


which consist several brands of 


greatest of paper manufacturing cities in the world. 
company furnish an elegant and complete line of samples of all 
their goods to intending purchasers, and we would advise all using 


goods of these classes to write for these samples. 


Mr. A. E. Cox, Atlantic Works, East Boston, 
Massachusetts, informs us that the Courier Journal Job Printing 
Co., has been -added to the list of agents of this well- 
and that the Boston office, in charge of Mr. E. F. 
Federal street to new and 
The Atlantic Works 
Paper Cutter, a machine 


treasurer of the 


Louisville, 
known company, 
Hogan, has been removed from 46% 
commodious quarters at 185 Congress street. 
the 
and favorably known everywhere 
With another distributing point 


manufacture celebrated Dooley so 


well that mention of its merits 
at this time would be superfluous. 
for these machines it is safe to predict that in a very short time 
many printing offices and binderies will be supplied with a paper 
the old 


cutter that cannot fail to be satisfactory in every way — 


reliable Dooley 
A NEW THING IN AMERICA — A PHOTOGRAVURE 
PRESS. 


We have just received from Messrs. Walker & Co., of Madison, 


Wisconsin, a sample of phologravure printing, executed on their 


new press. This invention must prove a great boom to American 


printers, as heretofore there has been no cylinder photogravure 
press made in this country, all the work of this character having 
work — or on 
Walker & 
American printers can 
Notice their advertise- 


been done on a_ hand-press — slow and _ tedious 


presses imported at great expense. As usual, Messrs. 
Co to the 


boom photogravure work as never before 


have come rescue, and now 


ment on page S08, in present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Whole or half interest in 
Good reasons for selling. 








GOOD THING for somebody 
well- esti iblished job office; for sale cheap. 
Address, ‘S. C.’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 


EVERY PRINTER should have a copy of ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF 
IMPOSITION,” and “THE PRINTER’S READY RECKONER.” 
Price, 50 cents each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, 37 North Pearl St, 
Albany, N.Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are the’ handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorsed by everyone who has seen them. Agents wanted in every town. 


2OR SALE— 
Will sell low for cash. 


A lever-cut Longley Mailer, 134-inch label, new. 
Address ‘‘ MAILER,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—An $8,000 job printing office, doing a profitable 
business, in a booming gas town, with large manufacturing industries. 
Address ‘GOOD BUSINESS,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


1, gee 


OR SALE—Complete Hughes stereotype othe No. 


inches, with all tools, etc., for doing first-class work, and full At Honig 
tions for use. Outfit is new, and will be sold at a bargain. Address ‘* BAR- 
GAIN,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE—An old-established and well-equipped job printing 

office in one of the largest and best cities in Michigan. The proprietor 

has other business, and will sell at a bargain. For particulars address 
JAS. GRAY, Box 603, Bay City, Michigan. 


ARTNER WANTED—In a newly equipped, well-established 

job printing business, in central New York. A first-class workman, with 

small capital (to start with) can find here AN OpporTUNITY and a good run of 
work. Address, ‘‘OPPORTUNITY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED 
work, in western city 
INLAND PRINTER. 


A strictly first-class compositor for fine commercial 
of 50,000 inhabitants. Address, ‘‘W.,’’ care 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





















ANTED—The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece for 

numbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone 
sending them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if pre- 
ferred, 









a man who understands all branches of 
the printing business; must be up to the times, To a first-class man a 

permanent situation and good wages. Address, with all particulars, 

“C. P.S.,”? care of INLAND PRINTER. 

$15 


ANTED—Foreman ; 
















2) unbound, and Vols. II, 
finely bound in full sheep. 


~ WILL buy Vol. I (except No. 
III, 1V and V of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
O llk Mirror office, Manchester, N. H. 











COUNTING MACHINES. 









for Circular and 


Prices to 


Send 






W.N. 
Milwaukee, 


DURANT, 
Wis. 





o 0) oO 
-DURAN 
LWAUKEE WIS. 28S 


A. T. HopGeE, 











W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 





MEAD, Pres'’t. Sec’y. 


H. E. 











Manufacturers and Dealers in 











LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPER 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY 
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PRINTERS. 








Send for Catalogue. 















120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 

















ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. 


THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 






b. 
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AND VARNISHES. 





















Office, 210 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. " 
THE: LEADING: ENGRAV(NG- ESTABLISHMENT OFTHE: COUNTRY: a 
Ge 
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PURPOSES AND BY 
ay ALLKNOWN METHODS 


| IVES PROCESS~ Tiernocess ore RY . 


| OUR SPECIALTY- Het atins rar 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WE WA NT YOU and every other Printer | O K N OW 


that the “Perfected Prouty” is the best Job Press made. Such a claim we know, 











and ycu know, is common, but we make this claim because every printer using the 


“Perfected Prouty” pronounces it the best, and these are 


THE REASONS WHY 


It is not an old-style press under a new name, but a modern press, built from original 





designs to meet the requirements of the printer. Old ideas of construction have been 
discarded, and the ‘Perfected Prouty” is absolutely free from grinding cams and 


powerful springs, rubbing or sliding motions, thump, pound, noise and rattle. 


THE “PERFECTED PROUTY’ PRESS 


is so constructed that speed and durability combined with excellence of the work pro- 





duced, and smoothness of operation are its characteristic features. In these particulars 
this press is Perfection, and its claims to superiority are based upon solid facts. Investi- 


gate these claims and you will be forced to admit that the ‘ Perfected Prouty”’ 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


We sell the “Perfected Prouty”’ on its merits; guarantee full satisfaction, and will 








ship one on trial to any responsible firm. Any printer wanting a Job Press should 


acquaint himself with the new features and valuable meriis of the “ Perfected Prouty.” 





Descriptive Pamphlet mailed on application. 


GEO.W. PROUTY & CO. ‘cec%mcncve’ BOSTON, MASS. 











JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


EMBOSSED AND ILLUMINATED JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


Society Address Cards. —IkhiNOIs PAPER COMPANY 


OUR LINE EMBRACES 
More than 300 Beautiful Designs WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


- FOR: + 
—_ e . 

jeer aipheeies sptgrmaes » KNIGHTS + pYTHIAS. | ar us ) | - 

MCG apakuy, obs rexcows," | Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 

RAILROAD SOCIETIES, ETC. | 

ETC., ETC. 


Catalogue mailed to the Trade on request. 


MILTON H. S™ITH. 181 MONROE STREET, 


75 South St. Paul St., CHICAG O. 


Mention this Journal. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





. - . Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunr, Treas 
Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, H. BartH, Pres I miei aa 


“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. ———= = TH E= 


Vanderburgh, Wells & co,  CINGINNATI TYPE, FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS a 


Type, Presses, Chases and Papet' Cutters, Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


EAST Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., 


and Implements. Guaranteed as represented. 201 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 








THE INLAND CUTTER. + + + 
- + THE REDMWAY CUTTER. 





JEND FORK SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 
2: LA@TEST FACES :: 


A AAA 


ISICKINSON 


: *| | VE: : 


| OUNDERY 


A A & 


N°. 150 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








824 THE INLAND PRINTER. 









BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 








GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 





eg 


A book for the Apprentice, with Copies, Script 
Alphabets, Old English Text, Cyphers, 
Inscriptions, showing how to learn engraving, the kind 
of tools to use, and how to use them. With full in- 
Contains also a synopsis 





Monograms, 






structions and _ illustrations. 
of the different branches, and general information on 


engraving. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS BY MAIL. 





FOR SALE ONLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER GO. 


== CHICAGO. == 














BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 





All Machines 






"6Zgr ‘oz Ae pajzuojeg 


have Power and Hand Combined. 
SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. 


ALi i: | 


Wire per thousand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 
No. 1 Size stitches from 1-16 to 9-16 inch thick, 90 to 100 stitches per minute. 
<a: a “ ‘ PP “ PET ee “ “ “ 


; a0 ** 5 80 ** g 
Send for Price List and Testimonials. 


Manufactured by CHARLES CARR. Office, 7 ee SOSTON. MASS. 
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All sizes have Traverse and S 








THE 22% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 





They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 
y ! ! g 





Prites, 124 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. : r . 
*) ) 22% in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30in., $175; 32in., lever, $200; skidded free 





RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BEST IN THE MARKET! 


— ee eOeSeOOOESeOEOOOEOOS Serer 


Elm City Bronzing Pad. 
Elm City Card Cutter. 
Elm City Counter. 


| fate Roller nici catacd 


ee 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


GEO. B. IWES, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


S2PD 


CHICAGO. DAYTON. CINCINNATI. 


THe C. L. HAwEs Co. 


MOURrDUCT MILLS, 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAPER-BOX 


a pi a ea td pn pt > pn tnt on te pn 


MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


(tt le en et = fm te tn er tte tn 


DEALERS 


101 & 103 Walnut St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DEALERS 
178 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have Ouitfit, 


second-hand, 


a complete Bindery 
to offer for sale. 

32-Inch Peerless Cutter, Lever. 

Hickok Ruling Machine, with Striker, 

32-Inch Donnell Table Shear, Wheel Gauge. 

No. 6 Donnell Standing Press. 

Rosback 28-Inch Perforator. 

Paging and Numbering Machine. 

21-Inch Hickok Backing Machine. 

Wire Stitcher. 

Peerless Perforator. 

Above are all in first-class condition. 

Write for prices and particulars. 


THE C. L. HAWES CO., Chicago. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Branch Office —151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


———(OVER 28,000 IN USE=—=— 


Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. 


OTHER GAS ENGINE 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 N 
A 7 DOING THE SAME WORK, 


Per Cent LESS GAS than 





THR NAW STYLBAK 


Gere -PRES 


> 





SS. 
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. 
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Five Sizes Made: 13x19, X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS. 









Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 








and Photogravure. 


We. 
° AR, 























Blacks that retain their Color. 
Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 




























MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. father’s Sons. 


60 John Street, New York. 





















Heme Paper Cutters. 


SELF-CLAMPING, 
s COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING, 

‘NN 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 



























: . IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
er some : AY CONSTRUCTION. 





Reliable for all classes of work. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 






Write for full description and 
prices. 


The Ghild Acme 


64 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of the *‘Acme’’ Two-Revolution 
Presses. 

















MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 























THE INLAND PRINTER. 








THE OLDEST AND LARGEST a “a 


Printers’ Rotter Establishment in America. 





FE are now casting our Rollers in machines of our 






own invention (the original ones, patented 





September 26, 1876, and May 25, 1886—other patents 





applied for), and can guarantee results unattainable by 





other parties. We have over thirty such machines in 





daily use. Our “Star” Roller Composition is generally 






recognized as the standard, and once used, will not be 





abandoned. Samples sent anywhere on application. 





Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE Nos. 49 AND 51 Rose STREET, NEW YORK. 


AND ORDERS SOLICITED. 













THE HAMILTON ZANEFG. CO. 


Caw ae MANUFACTURERS OF :;::::: 


HOLLY AND END WOOD TYPE AND PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS 


AND DEALERS IN 













and Materials of all kinds. 





] 


-rinters’ Machinery 









TWO RIVERS, WIS., and 259 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Cutting Sticks. 
Drying Racks. 
Electrotype Backing. 
Mail-List Cabinets. 
Reglet and Furniture. 
Planers and Mallets. 





Cases. 
Cabinets. 
Stands. 
Galleys. 
Galley Racks. 
Galley Cabinets. 






































This Cut shows 
Supporters locke a 
up in Form ready 
for the Press. 






















Job Sticks. 
Labor-Saving Furniture Cases. 
Labor Saving Reglet Cases. 
Press Boards. 
Wood Quoins. 
Bookbinders’ Cabinets. 


Engravers’ Wood. 
Sort Cabinets. 
Imposing-Stone Frames. 
Newspaper Files. | 
Roller Frames and Stocks. 
Standing Galleys. 














| This cut 
| shows 

| shape of 
| Supporter. 












The Hamilton-Boss Lower Case. Hamilton’s Brass Leader and Rule Case. 






















ROLLER SUPPORTERS. 


These Bearers for job presses are locked up with the form in the chase. They take the undue weight of the rollers off the form, prevent over-inking, cause 
a more even distribution, equalize the impression, and prevent the cutting of the rollers by rule or leaders. In other words, they will save the rollers and 
improve the impression. 


PRICES PER PAIR.—For 5x 9 Chase, 35c.; 7x 11, 40c.; 8x12, 45c.; 10x15, 50c.; 11x17, 60c.; 13x19, 75c. 







We he ive recently established a Branch House at 259 Dearborn Street, Chicago, where we carry a stock of goods of our own mi inufacture and 
Printers’ Supplies of all kinds. We respectfully solicit your orders for anything you may need in our line. Se nd for our Specimen Book and Catalogue. 


REMEMBER OUR CHICAGO ADDRESS. 
THE HAMILTON AFG. CO. 
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INLAND 





THE 


THE NEW STYLE * 
a eS NOISELESS BERTY JOB PRESS. 













HIGHEST PREMIUM AWARDED 
WHEREVER ON EXHIBITION! 









MORE THAN 
TEN THOUSAND IN USE 
ALL OVER THE 













1875; Santiago, Chili, Exhibition, 1875; Philadel 
phia, Centennial Exhibition, 1876; World’s Fair, 
New Orleans, 1885; Antwerp, 1885; Stockholm, 1856; 
Brussels, 1888; Barcelona, 1888; Melbourne, 1889. 















In use in the Government Printing Offices of the 
United States, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
France, Spain, Turkey, Portugal, 

Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, 

Etc., Ete. 


THE RECONSTRUCTED LIBERTY PRESS 


Has the most perfect distribution ever ob- 
tained on a job press. It is the only job press 
whose form rollers can carry full size riders 
The Liberty fountain is the best used on any 
job press, and can be regulated by the feeder 
while the machine is running. These feat- 
ures insure better ink distribution than can 
be had on any other jobber 















It is the Wghtlest running job press made. 
Its new patent rolscless gripper motion is 
worked by a cam positively, and not by 
springs, which are always breaking and 










wearing out. 

The “hrow-eff is simple, durable and ex 
ceedingly convenient, and does not weaken 
the impression, as is the case with most all 
the other throw-offs. 










Any desired change can be made in a 
form without lifting it from the bed of the 
press. This makes the Liberty the best 
press for ticket, calendar and all similar job 
work where dates and figures have to be 
frequently changed. 

The fty-wheel can be run in either direc- 
tion, thus making it possible to locate and 
belt the press wherever convenience makes 
it most desirable 



















We carry a full line of Liberty Presses and Liberty Paper Cutters in stock and can ship them from Chicago on the shortest notice. 


are TESTIMONIALS. 2 SIZES AND PRICES. 

















Cuicaco, April 29, 1889. No INSIDE REGULAR INSIDE SKELETON Bains | FounTAIN 1F ORDERED | SKELETON CHASE, 
Tur Unton Tyrer Founpry, Pa CHASE. CHASE. . : # WITH PREss. EACH. 
337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago - - — 

: a - snche “ly 4 jnche S | = fa 
Gentlemen,—We have used a“ Liberty” during 2 7 Xi inches. 7 x 1m034 inches. $ 200 00 $ 25 00 $ 3.50 
the past six months on our finest color and cut work, 2a yee - 9/2 “ 1374 y 250 00 | 25 00 } 00 
and to our entire satisfaction. We consider its dis- 4 i, ee 2% ee ” debe 25 00 4 50 
tribution equal to that of a cylinder press, which ee es 2 X10 a)  pidlined 23 00 Rod 
cannot be said of any other jobber. + 13) X19 If X20 yoo 00 | 25 00 5 50 
5 14% X 22 ag 1514 X 23 se 500 00 | 25 00 6 00 


FOSTER, ROE & CRONE. 





EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES FOR EMBOSSING AND PRINTING ON WOOD. 





Cuicaco, March 5, 1889 ee ee a es 















THe Union Tyre Founpry, F = a 
337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago 3 x Ir X17 inches. 12X18 inches. $ 375 00 $ 25 00 $ 5 00 
Gentlemen,—The “Liberty” press recently put in Pag eg" 14 X 20 i 425 00 25 00 5 50 
our office by your company is giving entire satis - 
faction. We do not hesitate to say that for speed Steam fixtures on press, including combined brake and belt shifter, extra, $15.00. 
ind execution it will prove in every way what its Overhead steam fixtures, including counter shaft, hangers and cone pulleys, extra, $20.00 to $40.00 





makers claim forit. 1WENRY O. SHEPARD & CO, 


Cincinnati, April 27, 1889. 





Str. Lours, September 8, 1883. 






lute Union Tyrer Founpry, 337-339 Dearborn St , Chicago: Tue Union Tyre Founpry, 337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago: 
Gentlemen,—Your favor of April 24th duly received. In reply have to say Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of September 4th, we have thirty-six “Liberty” 





that we do some of our best work on the “Liberty” job press. The inclosed presses in use. First four were purchasedin 1870 and are still in use. You can 
supplement was printed on the “Liberty,” and we think it is equal to the best judge from this that we have a very high opinion of them; in fact we think 
work done on any other job press. We are well satisfied with the “Liberty.” they are the strongest and handsomest presses we know of. 

EARHART & RICHARDSON. JAMES HOGAN PRINTING CO. 












THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE LIBERTY MACHINE WoRKS 337 DEARBORN ST... CHICAGO. 
or NEw York. 












The goods manufactured by the Liberty Machine Works, are for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in Printing Materials. 








